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northern fastnesses; and accordingly it comes to 
pass that the humbler and softer loveliness of 
Nithsdale is left unregarded, and the town where 
my story opens blooms like the flower of the 
wilderness, only to gladden the heart and refresh 
the spirit of some chance wayfarer. 

Very soft, very stealing, very long-enduring, is 
the beauty of this part of Scotland. It does not 
assail the imagination with beetling clifi^, with 
foaming waterfall, with lakes silent and gloomy, 
with rugged defiles, with frowning precipices — but 
it leaves an impression on the imagination which 
very much grander scenery often fails to do. 

When we have lived our lives — lived, that is, the 
few years, short and evil, full of hope and sorrow, 
of disappointment and rejoicing, which make up 
the real sum-total of any human ex^istence, and, 
after our work, sit down to think over the past, it is 
not the heights of ambition whereto we have 
climbed successfully, it is not the great houses we 
have seen, not the grand people we have met, who 
come in the twilight and stand beside us. Ah I no ; 
it is the old home, the trusted friend, the patient 
parent, the humble pets thankful for slight kindness, 
that fill in the canvas of the mental picture. 
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And, in like manoer, when we have travelled 
north, east, south, and west; when we hare eeen 
the great wonders of God's earth ; our souls, flying 
away from the confinement of city life, do not speed 
back to mountain peak or wave-laslied shore ; nay, 
rather, they brood hke doves over some home land- 
scape, they revert to something hke Dumfriea 
nestling in her Nithsdale valley, with Criffel rising 
■ in the purple distance, and the cornfields stretching 
down to the river near at hand. 

To my thinking Dumfries has met with but scant 

joEtice at the hands of cither novelist or pget. But 

this fact may, perhaps, be readily accounted for, 

when we remember that the men who have written 

most and written best concerning Scotland's scenery, 

were well aware that, even in the way of quiet 

loveliness, many and many a nook could be found 

infinitely surpassing Dumfries. Truth is, the land 

is too grand, too beautiful ; and after the Highlands 

and the Holy Loch, after the Bridge of Allan and 

the Isles of Arran, it may be that, to many, the 

I unassuming loveliness of Nithsdale might fail to 

I charm a native after the fashion in which it certainly 

loea a stranger. 

But as this story opens in the town which even 
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Scott dismisses with a single paragraph, I must 
crave permission to speak more fully of it ; for the 
man in whose fortunes the reader's interest is 
entreated, never, to the last hour of liis life, could 
close his eyes without the vision of a flowing river, 
spanned by two picturesque bridges, bordered by 
trees, and fields, and pleasant houses, appearing 
before him. Flowing, ever flowing, dashing over 
its weir with a noise like that of the sea washing in 
on a low shingly shore, it seemed to have made a 
channel for itself through his very soul, to have 
incorporated its waters with the stream of his own 
existence. 

There are places and things which thus stamp 
themselves upon a man's memory ; and most wonder- 
ful to me is it that the mental agony which oftentimes 
accompanies this photographing — nay, is the very 
cause of it — does not obliterate the merely physical 
impression which scenery under such circumstances 
produces. Whilst the soul is wrestling with its 
anguish, should we — arguing from fancy instead of 
fact — not imagine that the outward eyes would be 
blind ? Should we not think that when tempests of 
passion were raging in the heart there could be no 
external sense left sufficiently idle to note the 
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branches waving in the breeze, the brilliant scarlet 
of the poppies amon^t the corn, the swaying to and 
fro of a bough bending into the stream, the slautiog 
sunbeams falling on ruined wall or grassy sward? 
And yet, for a truth, we know it is in times of the 
direst estremity that men's faculties of observation 
are most keenly esercised. The whoie system is 
sharpened, each power is intensified by some tre- 
mendous and apparently all-ubsoi'bing trouble. 
And so satisfied am I of this truth, that I believe 
the poor wretch standing on the scaffold, with the 
terror both of the present and of the vast unknown 
stretching away before him, amid all the horror 
of his position, carries with him into the plains of 
eternity — unconsciously, perhaps, but still certainly 
— some ghastly daguerreotype of the terrible crowd 
below, 

What would you ? We live in a place for years 
— that orderly, comfortable, respectable, orthodox 
life — which, being strictly correct, is also too fre- 
quently strictly unexciting ; and whilst we are in 
the place we know the position <if every shrub and 
tree, of every book and article of furniture, and yet, 
behold 1 we leave that pleasant orderly existence, 
and in a short time the map of our memory becomes 
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blurred and indistinct. As wave swallows up wave, 
so one piece of order destroys the recollection of 
another. It is only when the waves rear their 
heads and take away a portion of our lives from us, 
that we remember through the years the crested 
billows, and the wild waste of waters amid which 
the ship of our hopes went down. 

Remember! Is that the word for it? Nay, 
rather, cannot forget, cannot forget I Ah, me I 
And thus it came to pass, that from having endured 
great agony there, the man whose story I wish to 
tell never could forget Dumfries. 

It would return to him in the night season, with 
its narrow streets and its wide " Sands," so called, 
though the sands are nothing but a paved road, 
leading along the water's edge. Buccleugh Street 
was to him a bodily presence, and the Mid Steeple 
as a thing accursed. When he thought of the 
evening shadows settling down over Sweetheart 
Abbey, there came upon him a faint sickness — like 
that felt when the air of a room grows heavy and 
the scent of flowers overpowering ; when he remem- 
bered the sweet peace of Lincluden, he could have 
wept for very desire of rest ; when he recalled the 
wild desolation of that road which leads away 
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towards Caerlaverock Castle — that road which 
winds beside the ever-widening Nith till its waters 
merge in the sea — he could have &llen down and 
prayed for one hour from the past to be given to 
him again, one hour wherein he might feel as he 
had once felt — before he went hence and was no 
more seen. 

He had taken his last look of the town from that 
bridge, built by Dervorgilla, who not merely did all 
manner of good " dedis devotly," but was " rycht 
plesand of bewte." 

*' A bettyr ladye than sche was nane," state the 
old chrx)niclers. But as he stood watching the 
moonlight dancing on the swiftly flowing waters of 
the Nith, Andrew Hardell bitterly lamented that 
she had ever been born to build Sweetheart Abbey, 
or the bridge which led across the river towards the 
New Abbey Road. 

He had come to Dumfries a man full of hope, 
life, vigour, and promise, and he was leaving it at 
five-and-twenty, with grey hairs plentifully sprinkled 
amongst the brown, with the hope and the promise 
crushed out of him, with his health impaired, his 
spirit broken, and a darkness like that which en- 
veloped the land of Egypt shrouding his future. 
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And the moon danced on the surface of the 
waters, and the Nith went flowing to the sea, and 
the lights gleajned in many a window, and foot- 
passengers walked across the hridge at long intervals, 
and from the old streets on the Maxwelltown side 
of the river came sometimes the voices of children 
— sometimes the snatch of a song — sometimes the 
noise of drunken brawling — while the man reviewed 
his past and faced his present. 

The Nith fell over the weir, lying but a little 
distance below Dervorgilla's Bridge, with a regular 
sorrowful, rushing plash, and then widening out 
swept smoothly on its course towards the • Solway. 
To his right were soft green hills, sloping gently 
towards the river; to his left lay, first the Sands, 
and thei; farther on that pleasant path which winds 
by the water's side — southward. With his outward 
eyes he hoped and expected he should never more 
behold that winding river, nor the soft green of its 
grassy banks. To him, from that night forth, it 
was all to be coffined and hidden away from view. 
There was no pleasure — there was no profit evor 
likely to accrue to him in the future from anything 
connected with the place, and yet he looked upon 
it as a man will look upon the fao^ of his dead, 
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thihking it all the time strange and terrible and 
exceeding sorrowful. 

Once he turned and looked northward — to the 
new bridge, beyond which the stream narrows for 
some distance : but with that natural instinct which 
causes us all to prefer gazing towards the outlet 
rather than the source, he resumed his former posi- 
tion, and with arms resting upon the parapet of the 
bridge, followed the Nith as it danced onward 
joyously, reflecting the fickle moonbeams that flitted 
to and fro — to and fro — upon the surface. 

.. After he had filled his soul with the landscape ; 
after he had taken in every detail of the scene — 
every tree, every dwelling, every eddy in 'the stream, 
every effect of light and shade, of strong moonlight, of 
darksome shadow — he walked slowly off^ the bridge, 
and passing up Friars Vennel, came in due time to 
the Mid Steeple, to the open space in front of the 
'King's Arms' and Commercial Hotels. Keep- 
ing well in the shadow, he paused for a moment 
beside the latter building. From the windows of 
the first floor there streamed down into the street, 
light, and the sound of music. 

'* What is going on here ? " Andrew Hardell 
asked of a passer-by. 
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" It is the circuit dinDcr," was the reply : " the 
judge entertaining the bar, sheriffs, and town 
generally." 

"Thank you," Mr. Hardell answered; and he 
proceeded on his way. 

As he passed the door of the Commercial Hotel, 
a man, standing on the threshold, beside one of the 
waiters, suddenly remarked, — 

"Surely that is the fellow who was tried for 
murder to-day." Then the two stepped out on 
to the pavement, and looked after the retreating 
figure. 

Five minutes later he had shaken the dust of 
Dumfries from his shoes, and was walking steadily 
and sturdily towards the border. 

Meantime, in the old room which was occupied 
by Charles Edward when he passed through 
Dumfries, there was feasting, and formal and stately 
revelry. Through the night the man who had been 
after a fashion acquitted, strode southward, while at 
the circuit dinner-table there was much talk con- 
cerning the trial; talk which did not greatly delight 
the Advocate Depute, who had failed to convict 
him. There had been a hard battle fought that 
day in the old courthouse, a battle which the 
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Advocate Deputetconaidered he ought to have won. 
If he had won it, Mr. Hardell, instead of walking 
whither he listed in the darkness, would at that 
moment have been lying in the condemned cell, 
counting the days till his execution ; and although 
the Advocate Depute was by no means a hard- 
hearted man, still he greatly regretted the prisoner's 
escape ; honestly believing he deserved death, and 
that the jury had made a serious mistake in not 
convicting him. 

Of course tliere were not wanting a few in the 
aaseinblage who took Andrew Hardell's part, who 
refused to believe in his guilt, and considered he 
had not escaped by a mere piece of good fortune ; 
but as a rule the tide of opinion set against him. 
Even Lord Glanlom, who had summed up, giving 
him the benefit of a certain doubt of which more 
shall be said hereafter, remarked to the High- 
Sheriff and to the Provost, — 

*' Yes, certainly, the jury could not have convicted 
him, though no doubt they were morally certain he 
was guilty." 

And this speech may be considered as expressing 
the sentiments of most people in Dumfries that 
Might. Tiie Advocate Depute bad been beaten, 
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indeed, but not without honouryifor the prisoner's 
character was stained for life. The counsel for the 
defence had won, not altogether gloriously, and 
although he looked pleased enough over his victory, 
those who knew him best were well aware he did 
not altogether attribute his success to the power of 
his own eloquence or the cleverness of his cross- 
examination. 

Between the toasts-— after the trumpeters sta- 
tioned in the passage had played the airs they 
considered appropriate to each toast — the conversa- 
tion turned mainly on Andrew Hardell. 

"For my own part," remarked an individual, 
" I always expected he would have pled guilty to 
culpable homicide." 

" Ah I he was too deep for that," was the reply. 

" He played a risky game, though," observed 
another. 

"And won," said his neighbour quietly. * 

" If you call that winning," broke in a fifth. 

" I call it better than two or three years' im- 
prisonment, at any rate," came from across the 
table ; and so at intervals the talk ran on till the 
entertainment concluded, and Lords Craigie and 
Glanlom had taken a courteous leave of their guests. 
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When they de^rted, Mr. Dunbar, the great 
lawyer, who had been brought down specially from 
Edioburgh to defend the prisoner Hardell, excused 
himself from repairing to the judge's private room, 
on the ground that as his head was aching badly he 
wished to try if a stroll down by the river would do 
it any good, 

" He has been very anxious about this case," 
Lord Craigie remarked to the other learned judge, 
as Mr. Dunbar went along the passage and down 
the stairs. 

" Naturally so," was the reply : " it hung on a 
thread." 

"Almost literally," answered Lord Craigie, who 
was addicted to mild puns. 

The case, however, had not, with all due 
respect to Lord Glanlom, hung exactly on a thread; 
but rather on a question that during the entire trial 
Mr. Dunbar dreaded each moment might be asked 
— which opinion he expressed to a man who, having 
come oyer from the ' King's Arms,' now walked 
with bim along Irish Street, and thence down to the 
Sands, 

" If the Advocate Depute or either of the judges 
had inquired whether a suit of your clothes might 
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not by accident hare come into Andrew Hardell's 
posseBsioD, I would not have given that for his 
chances of acquittal." 

And the speaker snapped his fingers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The day previous to that especial evening of 
September on which my story opens — with much 
pomp and ceremony, Lords Craigie and Glanlom 
had made their entry into Dumfries. 

At the present time, the judge's procession, spite 
of clashing bells and silver trumpets, and carriages 
hired regardless of expense, is but a poor aflFair-— a 
faint reflection of the pomp and circumstance of 
a former period. 

Up to the platform steams the train, and out of 
one particular compartment, round the door of which 
municipal officers hustle each other, steps my lord, 
courteously bowing to, and shaking hands with, the 
attendant authorities. Outside the station stands 
an expectant crowd, silent and observant, taking 
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their pleasure phlegmatically — viewing the spectacle 
critically, as might be assumed of a people weaned 
on the Westminster Confession of Faith, and having 
an intimate and conversational knowledge of God's 
eternal decree. The members composing this 
crowd regard the pageant stolidly, and if they oflFer 
any remark, seldom venture beyond the observation 
that Jock, one of the trumpeters, knows his business, 
or that his lordship is just like " ony other mon." 

No length of time seems to acquaint the muni- 
cipal body with a perfect knowledge of " who goes 
first.'* The small amount of practice they go 
through for such ceremonials cannot make the 
mounted men perfectly manage their steeds and 
their instruments at the same time. 

Throughout the three kingdoms a non-military 
pageant is necessarily but a poor and imperfect 
mockery of a military procession ; and the judge's 
entry seems now so utterly an inconsequent affair, 
that the macrel is that any public entry should be 
attempted. The business was more imposing in the 
year of grace when Lords Craigie and Glanlom 
came south ; for steam, the universal leveller, had 
not then come puffing near Dumfries, as it does 
now amongst flowers to the pretty station nestling 
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in Nithsdale, and the two great men were met 
along the Edinburgh Road, and escorted with 
much care and circumstance to the Commercial 
Hotel, whilst the bells clashed and the bells rang, 
and horses pranced, and music played, and '^ that is 
the one side of it," remarked an onlooker senten- 
tiously. That the picture, spite of the sunshine, 
had another, might have occurred to the under- 
standing of an even obtuser individual than the 
person addressed, for the same sunshine streamed 
into the old prison in Buccleugh Street, and the 
same bells clanged out the announcement to the 
anxious wretches confined there, that before many 
days were over the question of their guilt or innocence 
wotdd be decided, so far as punishment was con- 
cerned ; that it would soon be freedom or transport- 
ation — freedom or an agonized prayer and a long 
rope — liberty, or the best years cut out of a life — 
liberty, or all the future years cut suddenly short. 

The power of breathing God's pure air; the 
ability to stand in God's sunshine ; the choice of 
labour or of idleness ; the right to go here or to go 
there with never an one to say yea or to say nay ; 
or, on the other hand, entire subjugation to the will 
of those put above him ; years of profitless labour ; 
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of enforced obedience ; of work which should always 
leave a st^o ; of puDishment which should trace 
scars upon a man's soul that death only could 
efface t Or, worse still, perhaps, to contemplate 
death itself — death, with Jack Ketch for nurse, and 
the prison chaplain for doctor ; with the sherifis in 
lieu of your own regular solicitor ; and a. sea of 
upturned faces instead of sympathizing friends ; — 
death without sickness — without weakness — without 
resignation ; a compulsory leap from life to the 
grave. Here, one hour, with the hlood coursing 
through the veins, the pulse heating strong ; and 
there the next, with the quick-lime being shovelled 
in on the almost warm body, and the earth piled 
over what remained of that which had gone through 
such mortal agony so brief a time before. 

As the bells of the Mid Steeple and the Grey- 
friars Church clashed out with brazen tongues their 
welcome to the judges, all that I have tried to tell 
— and more — ;a hundred times more — filled the 
breast of the man whom yon have already seen 
standing on Dervorgilla's Bridge — Andrew Hardell 
— lying at that time in Dumfries jwl, and waiting 
to stand his trial for the wilful murder of Kenneth 
Challerson, Esquire. 
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When a charge of murder is preferred against a 
man imperfectly educated ; destitute of imagination, 
with a keen relish for all animal pleasures ; happily 
ohtuse to all possible consequences till such conse- 
quences really stare him in the face ; with a blind 
unreasoning belief in luck and the skill of his advo- 
cate till the trial is over, and then with an equally 
unreasoning faith that they won't hang him — that a 
reprieve will come, — ^it is not an easy matter for any 
other human being differently nurtured even to 
surmise how such an one bears the monotony of the 
days before the judges arrive ; how he endures to 
hear those bells ringing and that music playing 
which announce that the time of suspense is almost 
over — that the period of certainty is close at hand. 

Between us and such a criminal yawns a gulf 
wide and deep as any humanity can comprehend. 
If we credit him with mental anguish ; if, judging 
by our own standard, we believe him capable of 
mental agony, of bitter repentance — of a vain tear- 
ing at the chains with lacerated hands and bleeding 
heart — we may be wasting our sympathy all in 
vain ; and yet, if we run to the other extreme, and 
think that the stolid face, the regular appetite, the 
imbroken sleep, the jibing repartee, betoken no 

2 
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« 

dread — indicate no mortal tremor — we should err, 
no doubt, grievously. 

When hands come to be laid upon him ; when — 
in the expressive Scotch phrase — the poor wretch 
^^ tholes his assize," then terror must come upon him 
like an armed man. The very animals have a com- 
prehension when their hour is come ; and though 
the prisoner hang on the slightest thread of hope — 
though, like a hunted creature, he looks in the face 
of judge and jury — of Advocate Depute and his own 
often utterly incompetent counsel — there must be 
a dread of the worst ; a horror of that " hanging by 
the neck," the advent of which my lord puts on his 
black cap to enunciate. 

When in the papers we read that John Oakes has 
hammered in Thomas Styles' skull, or that Daniel 
Brooks has murdered Mary, his wife, because she 
provided cold fat mutton for his dinner instead of 
the savoury stew that the mouth of the said Daniel 
watered for as he walked across the sopping mea- 
dows home — we feel that whilst we are very sorry 
for both criminals, we can no more enter into the 
ante-execution feelings of John Oakes and Daniel 
Brooks, than we can into the mind of a man capable 
of murdering his neighbour for twopence farthing, 
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or takiug a woman's life because the expected meal 
was not prepared for his return. 

In Andrew Hardell's case, however, it was not 
difficult to understand the alternations of hope and 
despair, of courage and terror that he passed through 
as he lay waiting for his trial. There was no great 
gulf separating hitn from the men who were to 
judge his case. By education, by nature, by a,sso- 
ciatioD, by profession, be was a gentleman — no 
villain, who, having premeditated a crime, deli- 
berately takes the consequences of such crime upon 
his shoulders ; no clever calculating scoundrel, who, 
having played a game and lost, regards the result 
but as the consequence of a bad shuISc of the cards, 
which has resulted in the cutting, instead of an 
honour, of a useless five or s,i\.. 

No ; by misadventure he, the llev, Andrew 
Hardell, late a prisoner in Kirkcudbright jail, was 
now waiting for a jury to decide his fate. His case 
had been decided ao far — as worthy of trial by the 
Sheriff Substitute of Kirkcudbright, by the Procu- 
rator Fiscal, and by the Advocate Depute, each one 
of whom believed him guilty ; and yet there was only 
one man on earth beside himself who was aware for 
certain whether he had done the deed whereof he 
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stood accused, and Uiat man's name was Anthony 
Hardell — neither kith oor kin that could he counted, 
nor aught save staunch friend and evil genius of 
Andrew Hardell so for as eitlier knew. 

Thb pair had been educated together; at college 
together; taken orders together; and yet Andrew 
Hardell was the son of a yeoman, while Anthony 
claimed kindred with one of the wealthiest and 
proudest families in Somersetshire. Not that such 
kindred availed him much, for he was absolutely 
poorer than Andrew ; and there were not waning 
those who asserted that, had Anthony been richer, 
Andrew would not have long experienced the 
advantage of his friendship, and who lamented that 
so clever and ri^ng a man as the yeoman's sod, 
should allow himself to he led utterly by one who 
had not half his brains nor half his courage. 

However well-grounded such lamentations might 
be, the assertion that Anthony's friendship was 
mercenary may, however, at once he contradicted. 
There was no man whom Anthony loved as he loved 
this Andrew, for whose fate he, sitting in the 
' King's Arms,' trembled, while the hells rang out, 
Hnd the proceeMon drew nearer — no man, and only 
one woman. 
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Whereby hangs a tale, which cannot be wondered 
at, since there never was a story told since the 
creation but a woman figured in it somewhere. 
And a woman was the cause why Andrew Hardell 
lay in Dumfries jail, with his life hanging in the 
balance, and with the hope, and the pride, and the 
youth crushed out of him, whether the verdict were 
favourable or the reverse. 

All through the glorious summer weather the two 
friends had travelled together. Their school-days 
were over ; their college life past ; their old familiar 
associations were almost at an end ; but, still ding- 
ing to the love which had been so very pleasant to 
them, they agreed to spend their last long holiday 
together, and to see the Scottish and the English 
lakes, before they settled down to work in different 
parts of the country. 

Anthony, already in priest's orders, had arranged 
to commence his, to him, most uncongenial labours 
in an east-end parish on All Saints' Day ; whilst 
Andrew, still only a deacon, was to remain in 
Somersetshire, assisting their old schoolmaster, the 
Vicar of Langmore, in his parish. 

That either man entertained any very inordinate 
hopes of ultimate worldly aggrandisement it would 
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be useless to affirm. The limit of Anthony's expec- 
tation vas a small living in the gift of an old college 
friend of bis father ; whilst Andrew, without much 
money, and altogether destitute of interest, looked 
forward to nothing better than a curacy, unless, 
indeed, the might of bis own tongue, the force of 
his own will, should enable him to climb success- 
fully the difficult ladder of church promotion. 

There was this difference, however, between tlie 
two men, that whereas Anthony disliked his pro- 
fession, Andrew loved it — not, perhaps, for the love 
of God, but for the love of the talents wherewith 
God liad endowed him. 

He bad the gift of winning popularity, and for 
popularity bis soul thirsted. He lilted, as was 
natural, considering his birth, all those outward 
signs and tokens of respect which a clergyman 
desirous of being respected can so easily secure. 
He bad an enormous capacity for work ; bodily or 
mentally he had never understood the meaning of 
the word weariness, and be longed for some field of 
labour where this superfluous energy might be 
turned to good account. 

Aa a horse confined to one stall longs for the 
freedom of common and marsh, so this man, seeing 
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his present sphei*e of labour nothing larger than an 
insignificant country parish, yearned for the wider 
arena from which Anthony revolted — for a densely 
populated and poor district, where he might seek 
out, and visit, and assist, and reform, and try his 
power of eloquence upon the poor, before soaring to 
those greater heights to which his merits justly 
entitled him to ascend. 

He was very fond of the sound of his own voice ; 
no music could have seemed sweeter to him than 
the words of one of his own discourses. He believed 
in hin^self— believed he could right wrongs, and 
convert infidels, and save souls, and create a taste 
for morality, religion, baths, and lectures. He was 
young, he was enthusiastic, he was cheerful, his life 
was before him when, talking on these subjects, 
sometimes on the days gone by, oftenest about the 
incidents of their journey, the two men early in 
July crossed the border. 

Their mode of travelling was that which is the 
pleasantest of all — on foot. Encumbered with no 
luggage save a knapsack each — sending forward 
two portmanteaus to the larger cities where they 
contemplated remaining for any length of time— 
they tramped all through the Southern and the 
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West Highlands, risited the lakes, did the land 
of BuTDs, wandered amoDg the Lothiam, fished 
when the fancy took them, rested at quiet country 
inns, and led as utterly easy, happy, idle lives, as 
the heart of man could desire to compass. 

When they left England there was some vague 
talk of their proceeding as &r north as Aberdeen ; 
hut at Inverness, Anthony Hardell met with some 
friends who induced a change of plan, and the two 
young men turned their faces southward again with 
Mr. and Mrs. Challerson. 
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CHAPTEB III. 



ON THE HHiIi-BIDE. 



At this point Andrew Hardell's history, properly 
speaking, begins. He could not hitherto be said to 
have lived, for the simple reason that he had not 
suffered. 

A man cannot fully appreciate health till he has 
been racked with pain; a man cannot understand 
the terrible mystery of his existence until he, has in 
his agony turned his face to the wall, and been alone 
with himself and God. 

Up to the time when Kenneth Challerson shouted 
a boisterous welcome to Anthony Hardell, greeting 
him with many expletives and many expressions of 
surprise, Andrew had never known a day's real 
sorrow, and no prevision of evil oppressed him when 
he looked in Laura Challerson's face, and acknow- 
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ledged that she was very beautiful — beautiful 
exceedingly. 

There are little incidents in the lives of our fellows 
with which even the nearest and dearest are often- 
times unacquiunted ; and accordingly Andrew did 
not know that his friend had been in love with this 
woman before her marriage, and after, and that be 
was in love with her still — in a feeble, purpose- 
less, sinless, senseless kind of fashion, when her 
husband introduced them into her sitting-room, 
remarking, — 

" Laura, my love, here is your old friend, Mr. 
Hardell. Met him quite by cliance; is it not 
wonderftil ? " 

Whereupon Laura raised her dark eyes, and with 
the prettiest innocence, and the sweetest smile, and 
the most infantile simplicity, declared it was won- 
derful — astoni shing — delightful. 

" And your friend, too ; another Mr. Hardell. 
The other Mr. Hardell, rather. I am so glad to 
see you," she added, clasping Andrew's band with 
her white, soft fingers ; " I have heard so much of 
you — so much." 

In reply, Andrew stated, and very truly, that he 
bad heard of Mr. and Mrs. Cballerson, and that 
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he was delighted to Imve the pleasure, etcetera, 
etcetera. After wliich the quartette fell into the 
most utter and uorestraincd companionship. ' 

Pedestrianism was abandoned, and other modes 
of locomotion resorted to. They travelled by the 
same routes, they stopped at the same liotels, they 
climbed the same mountaios, they ate together, 
walked together, rode together, talked together, and 
the days slipped by pleasantly enough, though not 
quite so pleasantly, Andrew considered, as had '■ 

been the case before loud-talking, dogmatic Mr. 
CballereoD was added to the party. 

^Vitb this gentleman Anthony Hardell decidedly , 

agreed better than Andrew, the fact being that Mr. ,'. 

Challerson was growing jealous of the latter, a fact '< 

Anthony confided to his friend as a capital joke. ! 

Into this joke Andrew, conscious of bis own per- i. 

feet rectitude and indifference, entered with an ' 

unhappy disregard of consequences. At hisfriend's [' 

suggestion, he devoted himself to Mrs. Challerson, l: 

studying her wishes, aod humouring her whims, till i 

at length Mr. Challerson made his distaste fur these f> 

attentions so evident) that the younger man was i 

fain to leave the lady to Anthony, and himself bear .' 

her husband company. 
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Up to this time not a suapicion had entered 
Andrew's mind as to the lond fides of his friend's 
conduct; but suddenly it dawned upon him that 
Anthony's persistence in a mere joke was remark- 
able ; that the joke was being carried too far ; that 
there was something about Mrs. Cballerson he did 
not exactly like ; that, all things considered, there 
wae no actual necessity for them to travel in com- 
pany. Acting upon which impression, be suggested 
to his friend the desirability of their returning to 
England alone ; alleging, as a principal reason, the 
indisputable fact that living with the Chaliersons 
increased, instead of decreasing, their expenses. 

Somewhat to his Burprise Anthony at once agreed 
to this proposition, and after many leave-takings, 
and many expressions of their hope that they ^ould 
all meet in London at some future period, they 
parted from the Chaliersons, and set out on their 
return to England. 

Before they were half-way to the border, how- 
ever, Anthony declared that nothing should induce 
him to quit Scotland without seeing the Bedgauntlet 
country. He would visit the Solway Sands, and 
Caerlaverock Castle, and Dundrennan Abbey, where 
Queen Mary slept 
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^^It would be a shame/' he said, '^for them to 
pass so near, and still leave unvisited places round 
which hung such a halo of romance." 

Often and often in the after time Andrew Hardell 
recalled the hour, and the spot, and the season 
when and where his friend made this speech. 

It was an afternoon in the early part of August, 
and the sun was pouring his beams over the moun- 
tains and through the passes of the Southern 
Highlands. 

In the very midst of these Highlands there is a 
hill covered with the shortest, smoothest, thickest 
turf. It slopes more lovingly towards the south and 
west than its companions ; and over the green sward 
there are always playing golden shadows — golden 
caresses from the sun. 

Through the centuries that turf has remained 
intact ; God only knows — for man cannot remember 
— whether since the creation the sward has been 
disturbed by plough or spade. At the foot of the 
hill flows a tiny rivulet, which trickles over the 
white and black pebbles, and goes singing on its 
devious way. 

It is in the summer time but the merest brook, 
and yet the landscape could not spare that thread 
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of water vindicg round and about amongst the hills 
— now disappearing behind a grassy mound — now 
reappearing to view as it crosses a bit of level, 
mossy, marshy ground, where the rushes and the 
large grey stones fret the rill, and impede its 
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From the spot where he lay, however, half-way 
up the side of that particular hill on which the sun 
looks so lovingly, Andrew Hardell could see the 
little stream flowing uninterruptedly. 

Beyond, stretched a wide, desolate, valley — un- 
tilled, uninhabited, whilst further still, rose bills, 
and hills, one higher than another. 

To right and left— in front of the travellers and 
behind — were hills; there was no sign of human 
dwelling — no living thing* seemed to exist in all that 
solitude save themselves and the sheep, browsing on 
the short, sweet grass. 

It was a scene of peace and quiet — of loveliness, 
and loneliness, and repose, not easily to be foi^otten ; 
there was a beauty about the place such as some- 
times rests on the face of a woman — making it hard 
!o part with her — which caused the young men 
lo tarry for one look more, and yet another ; and 
it was after they had lain for some time on the 
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smooth close sward that Anthony broke the silence 
with — 

^* We shall not see anything like this for many a 
day again^ I am afraid." 

** No," was the reply ; while Andrew let his eyes 
wander wistfully over the landscape. 

" Then why should we be in any hurry to get back 
to England ? Why cannot we, as I said before, make 
our way leisurely to Dumfries, and live peacefully 
and virtuously there for another month ? We ought 
not to leave Spotland without a sight of the Red- 
gauntlet country. I want to see the Solway Sands, 
and the place where Herries destroyed the nets. 
Bums is buried at Dumfries ; he wrote a poem at 
Lincluden or about it. We might walk from Dum- 
fries to Kirkcudbright, where there is a steamer to 
Liverpool. Challerson, who has a family vault, or 
some such hereditary property, in the next shire, 
told me we certainly ought to go to Dumfries." 

" But you refused to do so when we were coming 
north." 

" Yes — because I did not then know there was 
anything worth seeing in the neighbourhood." 

"You had read 'Guy Mannering' and * Red- 
gauntlet ? ' " 
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" But we had not then been to the Lakes or to 
Edinburgh, or Stirling, or Inverness. Now we 
are leaving everything behind, instead of having 
everything before us, and have leisure to get up an 
enthusiasm about minor places. There is an inn at 
Dumfries where Charles Edward stopped ; we shall 
behold the scene of the Red Comyn tragedy ; we 
can explore Nithsdale, and even sEul across, like 
Alan Fairfax, into Cumberland." 

" And the money needful for all this ? " Andrew 
inquired. 

" Pooh ! " was the reply, " it will not cost much ; 
living quietly we can do the thing as cheaply here 
as at home, and even supposing we could not^ what 
then ? Forget prudence for once, old fellow, and 
let us enjoy ourselves while we may. It is hard to 
tell when we shall ever have such another chance 
again." 

" Why not ? Is it outside the bounds of proba- 
bility that you and I should ever come north again 
together ? " 

" I think so," Anthony answered. " I think it is 
quite certain that the same You and I shall never 
cross the border more ; we shall not be what we 
are now tins time twelvemonth ; we shall have been 
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separated ; we shall have formed fresh interests, got 
jammed into different crevices of the world's social 
surface. We shall like one another just as well, I 
hope, to the last page of the volume ; but we are 
very near the point where the story diverges. It 
may be even that I shall leave England " 

" Leave England I " the other interrupted. 
" What are you talking about ? What nonsense is 
all this?" 

*' Sober, sound sense," was the reply. " I hate 
the notion of spending my life visiting a lot of old 
women, and looking after the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of a parcel of snub-nosed children. The 
more I see of the life clerical, the more unsuited I 
feel myself for it; and I declare to you solemnly, 
that if I saw my way more clearly I would cut the 
whole thing, and transfer myself and my fortunes 
to America, Australia, or New Zealand, with as 
little delay as possible." 

" He would flee from Mrs. Challerson," thought 
Andrew, and he turned and looked in his friend's 
face very tenderly; then involuntarily almost, the 
two men grasped hands, after which there ensued a 
silence. 

At length Andrew Hardell spoke — " What would 
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I not give for the chances with which you are so 
dissaUefied ? " he began. " Instead of wasting your 
life in a country parish you can go at once to Lon- 
don and make your mark." 

" I make a mark I " interposed Anthony with a 
short ungenial laugh. " Such a mark, perhaps, as 
a sweep might with his finger and thumb on a sheet 
of white paper. No I I suppose I must accept it, 
but the life promises to be unendurable. Suppose 
we exchange lots — you take my certain curacy and 
problematical living, while I take your twelve hun- 
dred pounds and emigrate." 

"Ought we not to he moving on?" Andrew 
Hardell exclaimed, suddenly rising from the turf. 
" It seems to me we have wasted a great deal of time 
basking here." 

" Nay," said the other, " do not be angry ; I was 
not envying your greater wealth, any more than 
you were envying me my brilliant prospects. I 
was only supposing that you were I, and I you — 
you cannot see any sin in such a speculation, I 
hope ? " 

" No I " was the answer ; and yet something in 
the speech or the manner of it — something, perhaps, 
in the sudden revulsion of feeling caused by the 
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question of money having so swiftly succeeded to a 
sentiment of pity, had jarred through all Andrew 
Hardell's frame. 

It was not that he valued his poor hundreds — 
which he meant at some future day to settle upon 
Madge Forster — but he had been so sorry for his 
friend; and behold! in a moment it seemed as 
though his own small inheritance were all Anthony 
wanted to make him happy. 

Men require to have lived many years in this 
world, and to have known wearing money embarrass- 
ments themselves, before they can make due allow- 
ance for, and understand the feelings of those who 
are smarting under the lash of that necessity which 
a few hundreds could buy off. 

Youth is generous enough in proffering assistance 
when it sees distress, but it cannot endure that the 
friend of its bosom should be so prosaic as to desire 
pecuniary help. Often and often Andrew Hardell 
had shared the contents of his purse with Anthony 
— ^Anthony always suffering such division under 
protest— but it was the first time his friend had ever 
openly coveted his small inheritance ; and, hurt and 
chafed for the moment, the younger man stood 
looking out over the landscape at the hills, at the 
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babbling brook, at the daisies beneath his feet, at the 
sheep dotted over the grass. 

As he did so ; as he gazed at the pure, passion- 
less, unchanging face of nature, a great calm fell 
upon him. It seemed as though the very sight of 
the everlasting hills opened his heart and thrust 
charity therein. He felt, vaguely, it is true, but 
still he felt that there is something more real, more 
eternal, than any mere fancy or any conventional 
sentiment— Sorrow. 

Like one who through the darkness stretches 
forth his hand to seize some object which he com- 
prehends is present, and yet which eludes his grasp, 
his mind clutched at that moment the skirt of an 
angel's robe ; and he understood, in a dreamy sort 
of way, that it is sympathy which links man to man : 
that it is the comprehension of the has-been of his 
past, or the may-be of his future, which makes in 
the human ocean, the soul of one man answer unto 
the soul of another ; as, in the material ocean deep 
calls, and deep answers unto deep. 

The comprehension of this was, as I have said, 
very vague ; and when Andrew Hardell spoke again 
it was like a woman, out of his feeling, instead of 
out of his understanding. 
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"If that twelve hundred, Anthony, or any part 
of it, can make you a happier man, take it freely, 
as though your father had left it to you. I shall 
never miss it ; at least, I can do without it." 

"You dear old bear," the other answered; "I 
would not touch your money if you counted it out 
in Bank of England notes at my feet. No I I shall 
never make a good thing of my own life, but I 
won't mar yours. I do not relish the parson 
existence ; but if it is to be so — Amen ! As for 
you, if you desire an open field and no favour, why 
do you not come up with me to London? You 
could get a curacy there fast enough, and make 
your way fast enough, too, for that matter." 

" There is no use talking about what might have 
been in my case any more than your own," answered 
Mr. Andrew Hardell ; " Madge would never " 

" Of course not ; but why not make your name 
first, and marry Madge after ? " returned Anthony. 

" I never thought of that I " answered Andrew, 
in a tone that seemed to imply he meant to think 
of it now. From which the sagacious reader will 
infer his love for Madge was of the purely domestic 
order ; of the kind that when it packs up its carpet- 
bag, and goes away for definite periods, writes regu- 
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larly home and sends due reports of its whereabouts ; 
the kind that thanks God for well-aired linen, punc- 
tual dinners, and unfailing shirt-buttons ; for a 
virtuous wife and a sufficiency of children ; the kind 
that obtains in ordinary households, and wears deep 
mourning, and erects headstones, and marries again 
suitably ; the kind that knows no better, suspects no 
higher attachment, and goes on with a half-compre- 
hension of the joy and the anguish, of the jealousy 
and the trust, of the despair and the triumph, of a 
different love often to the end of the chapter. 

Clearly travel was opening Mr. Andrew Hardell's 
mind, though not delivering him from the domina- 
tion of his friend, who carried him to Dumfries, 
where the pair took up their quarters in the ' King's 
Arms' Hotel, and made daily excursions in the 
pleasant summer weather to all the principal points 
of interest in the neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



AT DUMFBIES. 



By the time, however, Anthony Hardell had been 
a week at Dumfries, he seemed to weary of the 
place. He grew restless and dissatisfied; he was 
constantly complaining of the length of the days, 
and yet as though to make the hours more tedious, 
he rose betimes in the mornings; he took solitary 
walks ; he did not afiect either Andrew Hardell's 
company, or that of the winding river ; rather he 
eschewed the Nith, and made excursions, as his 
friend finally ascertained, in an entirely contrary 
direction. 

He was sick of sight-seeing, he obligingly ex- 
plained, and, indeed, most of the sights, were 
exhausted. A morning is sufficient to inspect 
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Dumfiries, to visit Comyn Court, and the site of 
the old Grey Friars Monastery, to behold the well 
whence the old monks drew their supplies of water, 
and the retired hostelry, where the ancient fireplace 
of the Friars is still to be seen. 

The Vennel — the quaint streets of the older part 
of the town — St Michael's, the churchyard of 
which was not then so full of hideous monuments as 
is the case at present ; Burns' great mausoleum, a 
building singularly inappropriate for covering the 
remains of one who loved the turf and the daisies, 
the trees and the songs of birds, and who might 
have lain far more fitly at Lincluden Abbey ; the 
Sands; Dervorgilla's Bridge; all these various 
places of interest occupied the strangers but for a 
single forenoon. 

The jail where Hare was lodged in order that he 
might escape the fury of the populace, had a longer 
time devoted to it than most of the other buildings. 
There were still the marks on its doors of the 
stones and missiles flung against them, and Anthony 
found those who could describe how, whilst the mob 
were surrounding the ' King's Arms ' Hotel, Hare 
was smuggled away through a back entrance into a 
chaise, and driven round by the Sands at a gallop 
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to the jail, which he reached just in time to cheat 
those who would in their righteouar indignation have 
torn him limb from limb. 

" And then, because they could not get him, they 
fell to and broke all the windows in Buccleugh 
Street," Anthony repeated out loud, echoing the 
words of his informant. " How like the people — 
the sovereign people, that is — an unreasoning rage 
always succeeding to a just anger ! " 

They went over the jail, too, where they saw men 
herded together within iron enclosures, after the 
fashion of beasts in a zoological garden. Perhaps 
the authorities regarded them as a strange variety 
of humanity, for railways, a new experiment in that 
part of the country, being then in course of pro- 
gress, the prison was full of unwonted inmates, and 
a number of navvies were consequently penned up 
in Dumfries jail, which was then about one of the 
worst in Scotland. 

There is not a stone of it standing now, but the 
new building was undesigned when Anthony and 
Andrew Hardell walked together down Buccleugh 
Street, and across the bridge to Maxwelltown ; not 
Maxwelltown where Annie Laurie lived on the dew- 
laden braes, and had a love-song composed in her 
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honour, but another Maxwelltown, a suburb of 
Dumfries, which,' though now respectable and re- 
putable enough, was once a sort of Alsatia, a 
thieves' quarter, a city of refuge, a very Zoar of 
safety for evil-doers. 

On this side the river lies the road to Dulce 
Coeur Abbey, founded by Dervorgilla, who, as the 
touching chronicle tells, was buried at the age of 
seventy-six in the same grave with her husband's 
embalmed heart ; and the friends visited the ruins 
of that building together, as well as Caerlaverock 
Castle, Lincluden, and the various other places best 
worth seeing in the neighbourhood. 

When he had once "done them," however, as 
Anthony irreverently phrased it, he expressed no 
wish to repeat the pleasure, and accordingly he took 
to solitary rambles ; whilst Andrew Hardell amused 
himself as best he might — fishing, talking to chance 
acquaintances, wandering along the rivers side, 
roaming down towards the Solway, exploring that 
low, lonely shore, which skirts the eastern bank of 
the Nith on its way to the sea, and visiting and 
revisiting Lincluden and New Abbey, till he knew 
every tree growing beside the Cluden ; and could 
have told better, perhaps, than any inhabitant of 
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Sbaoibellie, the precise spot from wbich the river 
can be seen to greatest advaotage ; the lery stone 
on the wayside from which Criffei aud New Abbey, 
the green valley and the purple hills, the dark fir 
woods, and the glittering river may be beheld, 
grouped together in an utter perfection of contrast 
and combination. 

He knew — -none better— the path under the old 
wall of the monastery — that path which leads away, 
past the graveyard and the stile ; he knew the 
slight plank bridge across the stream where the 
alders grow, and whei'c the trout's speckled back 
sparkles and shines as he darts beneath the clear 
water; he knew that moat peaceful of farm-houses 
which faces the open country, stretcliing off towards 
the Solway, with its snug homeyard, filled with 
yellow stacks — its sloping fields, its sunny aspect; 
he knew the road which winds from thence round 
through the woods to Now Abbey; and he knew 
that other road over which Criffel frowns, skirting 
through woods also— along the side whereof trickles 
the tiniest brook possible to imagine, and where 
grow ferns and mosses of all sorts and deHcriptiona 
the eye could desire to see — even to the pale green 
water-moSB, that clothes the old grey stones with a 
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garment of beauty such as Titania herself mi^t 
not bave disdained to wear. 

If I am tedious, pardon me. I would that in 
bearing company through many pages with the man 
whose life was marred at its ?ery outset — who came 
so young to hold a story in his memory — you 
should have a clear idea of every accessory, how- 
ever slight, which served just at tliat period to fill 
in the mental picture. 

.In a panting may oftentimes be beheld trifles 
scattered around the objects of principal interest; 
and, in like manner, when the great limner re- 
produces for a man's benefit the main scenes of 
interest in bis own existence, she reproduces, at 
the same moment, not merely everything which 
may have happened to him just about the period, 
but also the small inanimate objects which he 
beheld. 

Memory seems to receive a negative impression 
for the time being, but at will — ay, and oFten 
without her will — produces a positive from it, 
whereon may be found traced, not only the features 
of a dead joy or a living sorrow, but just as dis- 
tinctly the violets strewed over the body, the white 
rose lying pure and unfaded on the cold bosom, the 
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branches waving in the breeze, or the hare scudding 
off amongst the underwood. 

And as Andrew Hardell remembered every inch 
of that fair country — as its mountains, its hills, its 
valleys, its streams, its brooks, its trees, its ferns — 
never quite departed from out his life, but remained 
in the volume of his existence like flowers pressed 
between the leaves of a book, only fresher and fairer, 
invisible to anyone who beheld it closed, but per- 
fectly distinct to him as in the days when his memory 
gathered them — so the reader is entreated to re- 
member those accessories likewise, to the end that 
something of the freshness and the freedom, the 
fragrance and the beauty of that time of hope and 
sunshine, of youth and happiness, many linger even 
about the darker season, to which, all unconsciously, 
he was walking forward. 

Not a leaf, not a cloud, not an effect of light and 
shade, not a flower by the wayside did memory fail 
to store up. 

She culled them to use as simples in the after- 
time, to soothe him, to revive, to heal, to remind him 
of a period of hope, and a state of feeling to which 
he could no more return for ever than the stream 
can to its source, or the oak to the acorn. 
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Anthony Hardell had spoken prophetically when 
he said they tw^ — the fiame men — might never 
cross the border together — might never look with 
the same eyes on the same scene again. 

Already Anthony was changed ; for the old 
famihar associations he had ceased to care. Life 
was for the present clasped within a feminine edition 
of the Book of Beauty. Vilely sometimes he tore 
at the chain which held him, and vowed he would 
get away — leave her — free himself — but he was 
not strong enough to carry out his purpose. He 
loved the woman ; he had loved lier formerly, 
and she deserted him for a richer suitor; com- 
pelled into that course, she sfud, by the ne- 
cessities of an incompetent father, since dead, 
and the entreaties of a manceufriag mother, 
on whom Kenneth Challerson had settled an an- 
nuity. 

It is no part of this story to record the history of 
unholy love, to trace step by step the descent from 
virtue to vice, from honesty to concealment — to show 
how, the husband growing day by day more unen- 
durable, the lover seemed less and less able to be 
parted with — to shadow forth how by degrees the 
idea of unfaithfulness entered the wife's mind, and 
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the notion of conniving at her dishonour grew 
familiar to Anthony. 

The tale of Anthony's life is not that which it 
falls to me to chronicle, and the story of his tempta- 
tion is merely necessary to record, inasmuch as his 
sin changed the whole current of Andrew Hardell's 
life. Laura Challerson was not a good woman. To 
know her was to breathe an atmosphere not quite 
pure, and the atmosphere proved unwholesome for 
Anthony Hardell. 

He could not wear God's livery, however, and be 
either a concealed or open profligate. His vows 
bound, his cloth restrained him. It was not in his 
nature to preach the word of everlasting life, and 
yet to entertain an unholy passion for another man's 
wife; and thus it came to pass that before the 
month was over, he said to his friend while they 
sat together in the little parlour in the 'King's 
Arms ' Hotel, which overlooked the yard, and the 
grooms and the horses being harnessed and driven 
forth— 

" Andrew, old fellow, do you remember that day 
amongst the hills when you oflfered me your money ? 
Offer it to me again, and I will not refuse the 
chance. I am a slave here, fettered and accursed 
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— ^give me freedom, and I will bless you, my friend, 
my brother, in the far-away land " 

Then Andrew Hardell answered, turning his 
younger face to his friend — 

" You would flee from the evil to come. That — 
is not that it ? " 

" Yes," the other replied ; but he was thinking of 
a different evil from the one Andrew intended to 
imply. 

" You think I am blind," went on Andrew, " that 
I cannot guess what these lonely walks, these long 
absences mean. Well, there, I will not speak of 
her. If you have made up your mind to go — go ; 
if you think there is no safety in England, leave it. 
We shall not like one another a bit the less in the 
years to come for this separation, shall we ? — you 
said so yourself not long ago. Leave the country, 
leave her — leave the chance of meeting her at once 
— you can have the money, or as much of it as you 
want, if it will only do you any good, if it will only 
save you from perdition." 

Whereat Anthony Hardell becoming visibly af- 
fected, Andrew paused to comfort him. 

What followed there is little need to repeat. 
They talked of the East-end curacy — and the pro- 
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spective living — of tlie cliances of fortune in a 
strange country — of the unjustifiableness of putting 
a hand to the plough, and of then turning back — 
of the power for good a clergyman might exercise 
at the other side of the giohe — of the certainty of 
money-making, and of repaying Andrew's loan 
twice over, ay, more than twice. 

Although Anthony was conscious of a certain 
deception, he talked on as if guilt and he could 
now live in the same house together ; only when he 
came to bid Andrew good-bye, when the old familiar 
intercourse drew to an end, and the hour of parting 
approached, he fell on his friend's neck, and wept 
bitterly. 

Tlien it was again Andrew's part to reassure and 
comfort him ; then the two men separated, little 
dreaming when and where, and under wliat circum- 
8 they were soon to meet again. 
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CBAPTEB V. 

THROUQH THE KIGHT. 

All iilone in his sitting-room at the 'King's 
Arms ' — the excitement of parting from his friend 
over, the enthnsia;m of having rescued a soul from 
perdition a little subsided, the noon-day of reason 
gradually succeeding to the night of feeling filled 
with fantastic dreams and inconsequent actions, 
Andrew Hardell began to think over his actual 
position, and the result of his meditaUons proved 
to be anything rather than satisfactory. 

From a worldly point of view, indeed, it may be 
questioned whether any act of generosity, utterly 
incapable apparently of bearing at a future time 
profitable fruit for the donor's delectiition, ever 
assumed another aspect than that of foolish 
Quixotism. 
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In the debit and credit account which so many 
worthy people carefully keep against heaven, such 
acts find no place. They are not business, and have 
no claim to be considered other than mistakes — ^bad 
debts, in fact, that may as well be written off at 
once, since they are irrecoverable either in this 
world or the next. 

Beyond the tithe given to God to the end that 
God may bless their undertakings — may increase 
their herds and flocks, and cause their crops to grow, 
and their ships to return safe to harbour, laden 
with golden grain — no entries are to be found in 
the books to which I have referred. 

" Charity," say the elders of the people, " should 
be sensible, and not erratic. Behold our deeds ! 
Are they not written for angels to inspect in the 
subscription-lists of hospitals, asylums, missionary 
societies, and associations for relieving various forms 
of distress ? Are they not chronicled and printed 
(on very excellent paper in very clear type) ? are 
they not spread out for the Almighty to see without 
the slightest trouble ? and shall we not find every 
hal^enny we have laid out here in healing the sick, 
in feeding the hungry, in providing refuges for the 
destitute, duly carried forward from the day-books 
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of time to the journals and ledgers of eternity, 
where the amounts thus paid on earth, together 
with interest and compound interest, await our 
arrival in a better world ? " 

Everything, both in time and for eternity, ought 
to be done on some settled principle, and that im- 
pulsive generosity which helps a man simply because 
he is a man, and because for the moment you chance 
to feel his sorrows as keenly as you might your own, 
is, if not wicked, at least foolish. 

To waste your substance? on your brother in a 
spurt of excitement, is like giving away over your 
cups to a boon companion your watch, or your snuff- 
box, or your favourite hunter. 

There is a mental drunkenness in the one case 
as in the other, and for this reason perhaps it is that 
the men who are best thought of here, who stand 
highest in the world's estimation, and are accounted 
most sensible, most liberal, most to be commended, 
are those whose feelings are never likely to lead to 
such disastrous results. Mere pity — strong though 
it may be theoretically — is not strong enough to get 
into their heads, and produce even momentary 
inebriety. 

Even over men whose kingdom is professedly not 
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of this world, the opinions of this world have a con- 
siderable effect ; and it is no disparagement eithfsr 
to Andrew Hardell's friendship or Christianity to 
say, that when he found himself alone in UurafricB. 
minus his compnnion tiad his small fortune, a re- 
action set in, and iie commenced asking himself 
whether the result obtained were worth the price 
paid, whether lie had not permitted his feelings to 
outstrip hia discretion, whether he had done quite 
right (that is the way the devil generally blackens 
our best deeds to ourselves and others), whether he 
had done quite right in tliitiking so nuicb of his 
friend, and so little of himself? 

He had left bimstlf without any means if sickness 
fell to his lot. When Madge and he married, she 
would have to content herself with fewer comforts 
than those with which he had intended to surround 
her. He liad given all to one, and kept back little 
or nothing wherewith to help the need of others. 
Aa is usual in such cases the money given grew and 
grew in his imagination till he felt as though he 
had thrown away_ his usefulness for life with it. 
Never before, Gnd knew, had he thought much of 
those poor hundreds, and he hated himself for 
valuing and regretting them now. 
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If his friend had need should he not give — ^if he 
were sinking among the billows of temptation should 
he not strive to save him — ^if his small fortune were 
the only rope that could compass this end, should it 
not be thrown to the rescue never doubting ? which 
was all very good and creditable reasoning, but 
which did not in cool blood prevent Andrew Hardell 
from feeling he had paid a large price for Anthony's 
safety, and that this safety might just as well have 
been purchased for a smaller sum. 

There is a second self within a man which always 
grudges its other self the reward of liberality — 
which always comes to take the glow off a good 
action, with, "You ought not to have done that; 
half would have sufficed. It is all very well to be 
generous, but you should first be just. After all 
you should consider me as well as others, for it has 
been truly said the man who does best for himself 
in a worldly sense does best for his neighbours. 
The unirapulsive man pays his debts, employs labour 
and recompenses it fairly, marries prudently, lays 
by fortunes for his children, makes friends, and can 
get good appointments for his relations ; but you, — 
pooh ! you 1 — a nice thing with your generosity you 
have made of life for me/" 
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And witli tilia pleasant spirit for company, Andrew 
Hardell sat in the 'King's Arms' Hotel, listening 
to the discourse of his second self, till he fairly 
arrived at conclusions following : 6r8t, that he ought 
not to have given away liis small jjatrimony ; second, 
that Anthony ought not to have accepted the sacri- 
fice; third, thai such a sacrifice was useless, inso- 
much as that the man wlio could not keep out of 
temptation in one country, would no doubt fall into 
temptation in another ; that he who could not rule 
himself in England, would fall a willing slave in 
Australia; that instead of fleeing the country, he 
ought to have fled merely from Laura Challerson i 
that he should have turned to his work and his 
labour, and with work and labour, and the grace of 
God, conquered the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

When he had settled all this to his own dissatis- 
faction, he went out and walked up the river as far 
as Lincluden Abbey, where he climbed the mount 
and lay down among the fir-trees, and there, amidst 
the great hush and calm of nature, with no noise to 
distract him — nothing to come between himself and 
his Maker, save the eoogs of birds and the murmur 
of the Cluden, and the distant bleating of sheep, 
and the rustling of the wind amidst the trees — the 
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evil Bpirit passed out of him, and he said to himself, 
looking up through the branches of the firs at the 
clear blue sky, that if he had possessed ten times a 
thousand pounds it should all hare gone cheerfully, 
if need were, to save his friend. 

And then worldliness took another form, and 
whispered to him, in justification of his own good 
deed — 

" You have saved him, remember, not merely 
from eternal, but temporal punishment; for how 
could a nian, commencing life with a stain on his 
character, ever hope to make a good thing of it? 
He could never expect to succeed in the Church, for 
the Church reserves her best places only for men of 
good repute and unblemished reputation." Having 
arrived at which comfortable but fallacious conclu- 
sion, Andrew Hardeil could not avoid congratulat- 
ing himself that he was not as Anthony, but a man 
much more likely to push himself into exalted 
positions than his friend. 

For all of which reasons Andrew Hardeil decided 
to rejoice rather than lament concerning his lost 
inheritance. 

Tliat was to be his last night in Dumfries, so he 
walked leisurely back to the town, ajid then took a 
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stroll down the river below tbc weir, before return- 
ing to his hotel. 

Already he had packed up all his wearing apparel 
beyond that lie actually required, and dispatched his 
portmanteau to the 'Seliiirk Arms' at Kirkcud- 
bright, there to await his arnial. For now Anthony 
was gone, he dLterinim.d to pursue the plan pro- 
posed that day, whtu thcj rented on the hill-side in 
the midst of the Southtrn Highlands, and walk from 
Dumfries to Kirkcudbright bj the coast. 

It was his intention to ptocecd to New Abhey, 
where he proposed spLuding the following night, 
and proceed from tlieuce to \\ hitehill and Colvend 
by a short cut across Criifel 

From Colvend his way would lead him round the 
coast past Dundrennau Abbey to Kirkcudbright; 
and already he was thinking with no small pleasure 
of riaitiug that last spot of Scottish ground on 
which Mary stood before she left for ever the 
country she bad entered with bitter tears barely 
eeren years before. 

Gicen youth, health, an easy conscience, and the 
glorious summer weather, and could any cartiily 
programme read pleasanter than that I have sketched 
out? 
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Andrew Hardell thought not, at all events. The 
absence of a companion was almost a relief, for 
Anthony and he had not proved much of companions 
lately one to another. It seemed to him almost as 
though witli Anthony a care were gone, and he 
walked about Dumfries that evening with a new 
sense of liberty upon him. 

Next day it proved so sultry in the afternoon, that 
he decided not to start for New Abbey until the 
evening, and it was therefore late — nearly seven 
o'clock — before he set out on liia circuitous journey 
home. 

In the centre of Dervorgilla'a Bridge he paused 
to take a last view of Dumfries. Like a sheet of 
molten gold the river flowed on tranquilly — grandly, 
to the sea ; while piled up, house above house, the 
town stood bathed in the full glory of the August 
sun. 

It was still close and sultry, and black clouds 
were coming up against the wind, betokening a 
storm before long ; so with all the windows of those 
houses facing westward, reflecting hack the sun- 
beams, and that thick darkness stealing slowly from 
till-' east, Andrew Hardell left Dumfries and turned 
Lis face towards New Abbey. 
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He was in no hurry to reach it ; the roads were 
hot and dusty ; his knapsack heavy ; for at the 
eleventh hour — after he had packed up his own 
belonging, he found a suit of Anthony's grey walk- 
ing clothes, which, though at first he felt inclined to 
present to the waiter, he afterwards decided to carry 
with him. He might want a change, he considered ; 
it was through a thorough wetting that the clothes 
chanced to be left behind at all. Anthony had laid 
them out to be dried and forgotten them, and the 
waiter, thinking they belonged to Andrew, brought 
them into his room. 

Very heartily, as he toiled along the New Abbey 
Road, the latter wished he had acted on his generous 
impulse, and bestowed them upon the man. 

" Really, it seems as thougli we were never satis- 
fied either to give or to withhold," he thought, as he 
passed under the birch-trees, which grew more 
luxuriantly along that road than English imagi- 
nations can conceive. " If one give, one is sorry ; 
and if one do not give, then one is sorry too ; only, 
after the giving there is less weight to carry," he 
finished, almost laughing at his own conclusion ; 
and then he toiled up the hill beyond the woods 
of Maybe, and came to as sweet a little bit of 
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rural scenery as the heart of an artist need have 
desired to behold. 

A morsel of copse, a mere scrap of green turf, a 
pool of water too small to call a pond ; indeed, only 
a pool, because at that point a mountain rivulet had 
been banked up with sods, over which the water, 
after being formed into a basin, trickled at one 
point, and danced down the hill rejoicingly. In the 
distance a background of mountain and wood ; for 
foreground, sheep, looking against the green grass 
white as the driven snow, and two women washing 
linen in the brook. 

At this point Andrew Hardell sat down and rested 
himself. He talked to the women, while the shep- 
herd's dog came up, and after sniffing all round him, 
laid his bead on the tourist's knee, in token of con- 
fidence and welcome. 

Behind him lay the valley of Nithsdale, with hills 
— soft hills, that seemed to melt away into the dis- 
tance, hemming it in ; below him the eye wandered 
away over waving woods — over plantations of pine- 
trees, that were not so tall then as they are now, to 
the winding Nith. To the south-west was CrijQFel, 
clothed in kingly robes of royal purple, which the 
setting sun seemed almost to set aflame, as his beams 
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fell fiercely upon the mountain-side. To the east 
more hills, with the black clouds forming in dark 
battalions behind, and advancing swiftly and more 
swiftly to take possession of the sky, so soon as the 
sun should have retreated from it. 

That was the last scene on which the man who 
sat gazing over it ever looked with unsorrowful eyes. 
It does not take many minutes sometimes to change 
the whole current of a life's story ; and as the sun 
was even then sinking behind Criffel, even so the 
hope and the promise of Andrew Hardell's exist- 
ence set that night behind a mountain, in compari- 
son to which Criffel was but a mole-hill, something 
easy to climb, and look over and defy. 

At last the sun set : ' all athwart the grass and the 
streamlet, the woods and the distant hills, he threw, 
ere he departed, patches and streaks of gold ; and 
then, amid a pomp of red, and purple, and orange, 
he disappeared, while the darkness came swiftly on, 
dropping a sombre pall over valley and mountain, 
over tree and field. 

Then, but not till then, Andrew Hardell arose to 
go. Bidding the women " Good-even," and patting 
the dog's head in token of farewell, he departed on 
his way — ^not, however, immediately re-entering the 
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road, but passing round the pool, and walking 
through the fields. To this fact the women swore 
afterwards gladly, as became their sex, for the 
strange young gentleman had been courteous and 
pleasant; and there was no thought of that for- 
mula, "As I shall answer before God," being put 
into requisition, when he sat resting himself, with 
the dog*s head laid on his knee. 

Not far from the spot where he parted from them, 
however, it was necessary either to resume the road, 
or else make a considerable detour^ and accordingly, 
as the evening shadows were stealing down, he leapt 
into the highway, and walked on towards the Abbey, 
under the trees that now began to form a roof over 
his head. 

Up to this time, excepting the women washing at 
the stream, he had scarcely met anyone since he 
had got quite clear of Maxwelltown. There are 
not many who traverse that road now, and there 
were still fewer then. A cart was not to be ob- 
served frequently, whilst any better class of convey- 
ance proved a rarity justifying a prolonged exami- 
nation. Even tourists were infrequent at New 
Abbey, and the way to it was lonely as the loneliest 
country-lane in England. 
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In the woods by which Andrew Hardell was pass- 
ing grew blaeberries that there were no hands to 
gather ; and there also lurked in the long grass, 
adders. 

Further on, after a little space without shelter, 
came more trees, darkening the road ; and it was 
just when he had reached this point, that the tra- 
veller heard the sound of hoofs coming thundering 
after him. Involuntarily almost, Andrew Hardell 
drew close to the old, low wall, covered with moss 
and lichen, which forms the boundary of the wood, 
and, turning, beheld in the twilight a horse gallop- 
ing at fiill speed, urged on by a rider who seemed 
to be either mad or drunk. 

As the horseman came alongside, his eye fell on 
Andrew, and he at once strove to pull up ; but he 
was riding at so furious a pace that, although he 
tore at the mouth of the animal he bestrode with 
both snaffle and curb, he could not immediately stop 
him. When, however, he succeeded in doing so, he 
wheeled round, and reining-in his panting and ex- 
cited horse close to where Andrew stood, ex- 
claimed — 

" So, you villain, I have overtaken you at last ! 
Where is my wife ? " 
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" Your wife 1 " repeated the other, blankly. 

" Yes, sir — or, at least, the woman who was my 
wife 1 Where is she ? What have you done with 
her ? Where is she to be found ? " 

" I know nothing whatever about Mrs. Challer- 
son," answered Andrew Hardell ; " you are labour- 
ing under some great misapprehension. You are 
utterly mistaken if you think " 

" Where is my wife ? " 

As Mr. Challerson asked this question once 
again, he sprang from his horse, and came still 
nearer to the man he addressed. 

" Mr. Challerson, if you will not believe my 
word that I know nothing whatever of your wife, 
that I have never seen her since we parted company 
at Edinburgh — that, if my life depended on it, I 
could not tell you where you should find her — what 
more can I do ? If Mrs. Challerson have, as your 
words seem to imply, left your house, the evidence 
of your own senses must tell you she has not left it 
with me. I am now on my way to Kirkcudbright, 
from whence I purpose crossing over to Liverpool, 
and returning, as fast as may be, to Langmore. I 
do not know," finished Mr. Hardell, " why I should 
give you all this information — unless, indeed, it may 
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be because I am sorry for your trouble, and want 
to prove to you that I have no share in causing it." 

" Sorry for me — are you ? " repeated Mr. Chal- 
lerson; "I think you will be sorry for yourself 
before we part." 

" That can scarcely be," was the reply ; " for 
you will find it difficult to make me angry at any- 
thing you may choose to say." 

" I have no intention of saying much more," an- 
swered Mr. Challerson. " Once again and for the 
last time — where is my wife ? Come ! — no subter- 
fuges — ^no prevarication — out with it, man 1 Where 
are you to meet her ? " 

"For the last time — ^I do not know^ where Mrs. 
Challerson is. I wish to God I never had met her ; 
and I hope to God I may never meet her again. Is 
that explicit enough ? " 

"Nol" thundered the other; "you either tell 
me where I may find her, or jou shall never leave 
here alive. I will never live with her again ; but, 
by the Lord, neither shall you. I don't want to 
make a scandal, and if you will only speak out, 
I will spare your miserable carcase the flogging I 
intended to have given it. Tell me where she is, 
will you ? — Damn you, can't you speak ? " 

F 2 
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Just then a flash of lightning lit up Mr. Challer- 
son's face, and immediately the muttering of the 
far-away thunder was borne to their ears. The 
horse, frightened, reared and plunged, and it was 
only after a pause, filled in with a volley of oaths, 
that Mr. Challerson succeeded in quieting him. 

" Now, sir," he said, when he had done so, " open 
your lying lips, and speak the truth for once ; I can- 
not stay here all night waiting for an answer." 

" I have given you my answer," was the reply ; 
" all the answer I can give. I know nothing about 
your wife ; if I could tell you where to find her I 
would." 

Another flash and then another, followed by a 
peal of thunder so loud that the excited horse rose 
straight on its hind legs, and was only brought to 
the ground again by Mr. Challerson's strong hand 
on the bridle. 

" Curses on you — can't you stand still ? " and he 
poured forth a volley of execrations, in comparison 
to which Andrew thought the thunder mild as music. 
" Well, then, damnation to you," he added, as the 
creature only became more restive, " go," — and he 
loosened his hold of the rein — and while the horse 
galloped madly away, turned again to his com- 
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panion, and said — " I will thrash it out of you. If 
you will not give me the information I ask by fair 
means you shall by foul ; a sneaking, canting, 
sucking priest 1 " 

" Mr. Challerson, will you let me pass ? " said 
Andrew. " You do not exactly know what you are 
either saying or doing. Grief or wine, or perhaps 
both, has stolen away your senses. Come on with 
me to New Abbey, and I will there try to convince 
you that you are completely mistaken in imagining 
I am concerned directly or indirectly in Mrs. Chal- 
lerson's flight." 

What Mr. Hardell meant to say if he had got 
him to New Abbey he would have been puzzled to 
tell ; but the real fact was he began to feel alarmed. 
The lightning, now playing about them, showed him 
a face perfectly livid and distorted with rage ; he 
knew the temper — the infernal temper, as Anthony 
Hardell had often called it — of the man with whom 
he stood alone in that lonely place, and he would 
have given him the whole of the money, possessed 
of which he now felt satisfied his friend meant to 
elope with Laura Challerson, to find himself safe in 
Langmore parish. 

" Go with you to New Abbey ? " Mr. Challerson 
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repeated. "No, thank you; we will settle our 
accounts here. Are you not afraid of me, man, 
that you refuse to tell me what I want to know ? 
Look here ! I will give you another chance. Say 
the name of the place where you are to meet 
before I count three, or, by ray Maker, you shall 
rue it 1 " 

" I assure you " Andrew began. 

But high above his deprecating tones the other 
shouted — " One 1 — ^Two — ^you had better speak — 
Three!" — and in another moment they were 
struggling together, with the lightning flashing and 
the thunder pealing, and the rain pouring down 
upon them. 

They were more evenly matched than might have 
been supposed ; for though Andrew Hardell was a 
slighter and a smaller man than his opponent, he 
was yet lithe, active, and cool. 

Further, he knew his life depended on his keeping 
Mr. Challerson at bay till help arrived— if, indeed, 
it ever came. Once down — once vanquished — 
he was well aware that now the man's blood was 
up he would think no more of stamping him to 
death than he would of shooting a snipe. It was a 
foot-to-foot and liand-to-hand fight, in which each 
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man put out the whole of his strcugth, and strained 
every muscle in his body for victory. 

At first Mr, Challerson strove to lash at the 
younger man with his riding-whip ; but the other 
had been too quick for him, and closing, they 
grappled with one another, each endeavouring to 
throw his opponent. It was simple wrestling, in 
which they both tried every old trick and art of 
defence unused by either, probably, since boyhood. 
Suddenly, however, Mr. Challerson released hia 
right arm, and raising it high, shifted his whip with 
the intention of bringing the butt-end of it down on 
his opponent's head. 

It occupied a shorter time than it has taken me 
to write, for him to accomplish this feat — but, quick 
as he was, Andrew Hardell was quicker. Even as 
the blow was descending he caught the whip out of 
Mr. Challerson 's grasp, and swinging it round with 
all his force, struck his adversary across the fore- 
head. 

AVith a dull heavy thud the man went down, 
clutching at Andrew as he fell. 

There was a great silence for a moment, during 
which Mr. Hardell thinking his opponent might be 
feigning, stood irresolute. 
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The next instant a flash of lightning lit up the 
whole scene, and showed him, Kenneth Challerson, 
lying there with staring eye-halls, dead ! 

But a minute before they had been fighting 
fiercely, full of life, and strength, and health; 
and now there was one stretched by the wayside, 
murdered — ^and another with the mark of Cain upon 
him, fleeing through the night though no man 
pursued. 
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CHAPTER TI. 



How far he fled Andrew Hardell never knew. 
Afterwards he had only a vague recollection of 
running on-— on through the pelting rain — on, with 
a maddening desire to escape from himself — on, as 
a man runs in a dream with a horrible fear urging 
him forward— on, anywhere away from it. 

In the first agony and horror which came upon 
him, he would have rushed out of the world in a 
very access of despair. Had his way led him sea- 
ward, he would, in his blind terror, have rushed 
up to his neck in the wares. Ab a child flies from 
the consequences of its unreasoning passion, without 
a thought as to whither its Bteps are tending, or 
whither it proposes going, so he sped on through 
the rain and the tempest, mad because of the deed 
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he had done — because of the man he could bring 
back to life no more. Until suddenly the horror 
growing greater than he was able to bear, there 
ensued a reaction. 

It could not be — the lightning had played him 
false. He would return and find him living — badly 
hurt it might be — but dead, certainly not. 

And then he faced about and retraced his steps — 
the conviction growing stronger and stronger each 
moment, that it was impossible he had kiUed the 
man. " I shall not find him where I left him," he 
muttered ; " he will have recovered by this time, 
and crept, it may be, a little farther on. Likely 
he is propping himself up against the wall, or 
perhaps I may meet him ; " and how earnestly 
he peered through the darkness, striving vainly 
to discern the approaching figure of the man who 
might never more tread that or any other road, God 
alone who saw the brief tragedy acted out — knew. 

His life — which he had thought so much of a 
short time before — ^he would have given up thank- 
fully to behold Kenneth Challerson walking towards 
him. His life, of what value did it seem — of what 
account did he hold it, when at length he regained 
the spot where he had left the dead man, and found 
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him lying just as he had last seen him^atifiening 
by the wayside ? 

WheE once he was a^ured of this — convinced 
that no skill could avail — that it was no delu- 
Bion, but a stem reality which he muBt face — a 
sudden revulsion took place in Andrew Hardell's 
breast. 

Whereas previously he liad only thought with 
horror of the deed done— with a terrible sickening 
despair of the life he had taken — now he began to 
consider only himself. 

What was to become of hJTii ? what was he to 
do ? Should he procure help and relate his share 
in the business? Who would believe his tale? 
How, with the dead man's lips closed, couM he 
ever persuade anyone that the whole thing was the 
mere result of accident — that without premeditation, 
without even passion, in pure self-defence, he had 
struck the blow which left strong, noisy, obstinate 
Kenneth Challerson siient for ever ? 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and 
from that moment every feeling of Andrew Hardell's 
mind was strained to save himself. 

After all, the man's blood was on his own head. 
Before God Andrew reared himself up in the dark- 
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ness, and justified his deed. To man he would 
never answer for it, to no human being would he 
ever offer any explanation of it 

Punishment he would not endure-^etection he 
would elude. No one could say for certain that he 
and Kenneth Challerson had met. Eye had not 
seen — witness there was none; he would simply 
hold his peace — ^lie would go forward to New Abbey 
as he had intended. In a blind stupid sort of way 
he felt any deviation from his original plan would 
be sure to bring suspicion upon him, and accord- 
ingly he pressed forward with a definite purpose 
towards his inn, leaving that still lying by the way- 
side, with the rain pouring down upon it, and its 
white set face turned up to the dark sky. 

Under the trees he strode resolutely on — over the 
river he passed — by the mill, and so up to the little 
Commercial Inn where he was well known, and 
where the landlady, declaring, in her soft border 
accent, that he must be " just dreeped," entreated 
him, seeing there was no fire in the parlour, to sit 
down by the kitchen hearth and get himself dried 
a-bit. 

But with a shiver Andrew turned from the 
blazing fire, and declaring he was soaked to the 
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skin, said he would go to bed, if first she would 
give him a glass of hot wliiiky-and-water. 

While he stood waitiiig for this, his eye fell 
on the clock, which he remarked must surely be 
fast. 

"I don't think she is — at least, not more nor 
about five minutes," answered the landlady ; whLTe- 
upon Andrew liirdell consulted his watcii, which, 
however, he said, had stopped. 

"I did not faucy it could have taken me so long 
to walk from Dumfries," he remarked, "but I 
suppose it must." 

" Ay, it is a good step," answered the landlady, 
"drink this up now — it will warm ye; ye're just 
trembling like a leaf; it will be lucky if ye don't 
take a bad cold after it," Which prophecy Andrew 
laughed oif, saying he was not given that way, and 
that be bad been out many a worse night ; and then 
he drank to the landlady's good health, and went 
his way upstjiira to the liitle bedroom piTjiareii lor 
him by a Bturdy, buxom servant who had received 
irom the young man, on the occasion of his previous 
visits to the inn, many a compliment and many a 
half-crown. 

"And if ye put out your things, sii', we'll have 
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them fine and dry for ye by the morn," said this 
handmaiden. 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Hardell, and he shut 
the door of his room. 

The first thing he did on finding himself alone, 
was to take out his pocket flask and drain it to the 
last drop, then he divested himself of his dripping 
garments, threw them all in a heap outside on the 
landing, extinguished his candle, and flung himself 
into bed. 

Of the agony ot that uight who may conceive — of 
the alternations of abject terror and of fixed resolve 
— of the tumult of conflicting feelings — of the long, 
long hours of wakefulness — of the fitful slumbers 
from which he started painfully to recall his actual 
position — of the feverish tossing — of the maddened 
reflections — of the desperate, useless longing ^that 
he had at once sought for help, and confessed 
everything — that he had not commenced a struggle 
which, dimly and uncertainly, but still truly, he felt 
would now be life-long. 

Thinking of that confined, low room in the after- 
time, he could not help marvelling how so small a 
space was capable of containing so much misery 
through the night. He felt that, out in the woods, 



or on the mouitain-side, hu could have borne it 
better ; that the tliunder and ligiitnmg, the dash of 
the rain, and the swirl of the tempest had been pre- 
ferable to the utter silence of his apartment, where 
there was no noise, not the faintest sound to drown 
the mad cry of liis own heart at the cruel trouble 
which had come upon it. 

In the presence of such a grief language must 
stand mute. There is no form of words capable of 
even faintly describing the hell of thou;rht into 
which he, that night, descended. 

Around him ail was darkness — a mental, actual, 
and spiritual darkness that might be felt, wlulst 
within, the flames of imagination burnt all the 
fiercer, because of that very hopeSess, surrounding 
darkness. 

With their fiery tongues they seemed to lick up 
the blood in his veins ; they made clear every event 
in the night's tragedy ; they kept hissing every 
word which had bt'cn spoken, and constantly 
revealing it lying by the road-^de, with the rain 
welling up ag^nst it, making pools around on the 
wet soft turf. 

And then as he had before marvelled, when, bis 
sudden panic over, he retraced his steps, he began 
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to wonder again whether it would be there when 
morning broke ; whether, when the grey light 
dawned, that ghastly face would still be upturned 
to meet the coming day ; whether it would be found 
before sunrise ; and, supposing it were not, who 
would then find it, and where they would take it ; 
and whether he should ever have, save in memory, 
to look upon it more. 

And so at length, worn out, he fell into a sleep 
so deep that no thought of his trouble could follow 
him ; and when he awoke it was with a start to 
find the night past, the rain oyer, the sun shining, 
and a new day begun. 

As a man who, one morning, rises to gaze over 
fruit-laden vineyards and smiling plains, and the 
next, looks forth to note where the hot lava has 
made all which was beautiful, desolate; even so 
Andrew Hardell surveyed in that first moment of 
consciousness, the ruins of his life's edifice. 

Gone were the stately palaces, the smiling home- 
steads, the soft, green pastures, and the clear waters; 
gone the hopes, the aspirations, the dreams, the 
desires of his former existence, and nothing re- 
mained but a darkened past and a gloomy future. 

Already — when all chance of a full and free 
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confessioD was over — he was beginning to under- 
stand that there is more good in temporal punish- 
ment than most people are willing to allow ; that 
the crime undetected may be harder to endure 
than the crime for which a full penalty has been 
paid ; that there is something in making a '^ clean 
breast " of even an accidental offence ; that there 
may be a peace and calm in knowing the worst, 
which successful eluding of consequences never 
achieves. 

To the best of his belief there was not a tittle of 
evidence which could possibly connect him with 
Kenneth Challerson's death, and yet already he 
felt he would have given all he possessed, or was 
ever likely to possess, to be able to retrace his first 
false step, and boldly face the matter out. 

But there was no help for the error now — ^as he 
had chosen he must abide. After all it was better 
not to court an inquiry which might terminate no 
one could tell how. It could not bring Kenneth 
Challerson back to life, and it would ruin his own 
prospects. 

There was not a circumstance which could 
point him out as guilty — not one ; and even as he 
came to this decision he sat down in his chair faint 
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and sick — dizzy and confused for the moment, as 

though some one bad whispered in his ear "Thou 

art the man." 

He had left, he felt certain, no sign nor token 

behind in the dead man's keeping — no mute 

testimony which those clenched fingers should 

deliver up in evidence ag^nst him. 

Had he not truly ? If this were so, what did 

that button missing from his coat, with a piece of 

cloth torn also away, mean ? 

Mean I it only meant this, and he knew it ; that 

there was a button and a jagged morsel of tweed 

in the possession either of the corpse or of those 
who had found the body ; and that there, in the 
coat he had flung nntliinklngly off the previous 
night, was the rent which that bit of cloth would 
fit, and a button missing, which that button, pulled 
off by Kenneth Cballerson as he fell, would re- 
place. 

For a moment the room swam round before him, 
aod then bis bead steadied. Previously he had not 
guessed the depth or the peril of the waters across 
which he had elected to pass to safety ; hut now 
that he did understand his danger, everything in 
the jnan's character likely to be of use to him at 
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such an extremity, rose up to do battle against the 
danger he beheld approaching. 

True, there was just a possibility that the bit of 
evidence might have slipped from the dead man's 
fingers as he fell ; that they might have loosened 
for an instant before the death struggle ; and that 
the button might have dropped on to the grass, 
where it might have been beaten into the earth by 
the heavy rains, and might thus elude detection. 

Once the body was lifted, Andrew knew it would 
be very difficult for anyone to say for certain the 
precise spot where it had lain ; and if by chance 
the button were not in Kenneth Challerson's hand, 
it was then a hundred to one if any subsequent 
searching discovered it ; or supposing even that it 
were discovered, the clue would be too uncertain 
and remote to lead to any very definite conclusion. 

Almost as I have written them, these thoughts 
passed through Andrew HardelFs mind, and he 
seized at the faint comfort they contained eagerly ; 
but a moment's reflection sufliced to show him how 
utterly futile such comfort was. 

As he recalled the grasp his opponent had laid 
upon him ere he fell, the clutch with which the 
dying man seized convulsively (as he now knew) 
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the first object his fingers touched, he felt no shadow 
of doubt but that clenched in his right hand \&j 
tho damning bit of evidence that if once brought 
hume would put the rope round his, Andrew 
Hardell's, neck. 

Instinctively he raised bis hand to his throat, for 
as this thought occurred to him be felt as if he were 
choking. For the moment he seemed hemmed in, 
but it was only for the moment; next instant he 
recollected Anthony Hardell's suit of clothes lying 
snugly in his knapsack, and quickly as his eager 
haste would let him, he flung oS his own garments, 
and dressed in the others. Then be stnfied his 
discarded habiliments into the knapsack, and 
stepped out with it in bis hand into the parlour 
adjoining his bedroom. 

Upon no might, upon no if, would he risk his 
safety now. He knew just what he had to do — 
and tiiat was, to get rid of his clothes ; and, till he 
was rid of them, never to let the knapsack out of 
his sight. 

- His agony of despair was over ; he had spent 
liimeelf during the night in wrestling with his 
misery, and he could feel nothing now, excepting a 
dead, dull pfun, and a determination to keep him- 
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self free from all suspicion capable of confirma- 
tion. 

He looked out at the bright sunshine through 
windows that still contain the same glass — for older 
dates than the year in which this story opens are 
traced on the small panes ; he beheld the trees still 
dripping after the night's rain ; he saw Crifiel, 
purple-clad, straight before him ; he noticed the few 
villagers coming and going, stopping to talk and 
comparing notes concerning the storm ; and all the 
time he was thinking of where he could hide his 
burden — of the best way in which to dispose of this 
evidence against him. 

Breakfast came up, brought by the buxom damsel 
afore-mentioned, and he had to eat, lest his lack 
of appetite should excite suspicion, though every 
morsel he swallowed seemed to choke him. 

The landlady came, and asked if he were going 
to stay over the day with them ; and he fancied she 
looked strangely at him when he replied he was on 
his way back to England, and meant to walk round 
the coast to Kirkcudbright. 

A few minutes later, when he was descending the 
stairs on his way out, a cart drew up to the door, 
the driver of which brought apparently strange 
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tidings, for soon the whole establishment — ^land- 
lord and landlady, servant and stable-boy — ^were 
out in the morning sunshine, gathered open- 
mouthed round the man, listening to what he had 
to say. 

Andrew Hardell stepped aside into the kitchen, 
to take his breath before going out to hear the news, 
which he already knew too well. 

It was quite deserted ; and as he stood alone just 
within the doorway, his eye fell again upon the 
clock ; when it did so, he remembered the remark 
he had made on the previous night about its being 
too fast. 

Not a second did it take him to open the 
glass front, and twirl round the hands till "they 
pointed to a quarter to nine, instead of a quarter 
past eight. He had his senses about him now, 
and he was not going to neglect any chance of 
escape, no matter how remote such chance might 
seem. 

Then, still unnoticed, he stepped out into the 
passage, and passing through the inner door, joined 
the group gathered round the cart. 

*'Eh, sir! such a dreadful thing!'* exclaimed 
the landlady, when her eye rested upon him ; " a 
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gentleman found dead on the road-side this morn» 
just at sun-rising !" 

" Killed by the lightning ? '* inquired Mr. 
Harden. 

" Na ! na ! " answered the individual who had 
brought the news, and round whom the whole popu- 
lation of the village was rapidly collecting ; " it 
was no' the will of God, but the wickedness of man 
laid him low I Bobbed and slain — and, they do 
say, not a drap o' bluid to be seen ! " 

** Bobbed and slain I " repeated Andrew Hardell) 
in a tone which elicited something like a rebuke 
from the narrator. 

" It may well try ye to conceive o* such a thing 
being done ; but it has been done ; for I met them 
that saw him, and they say his pockets were turned 
inside out, and that there was not a sign of a hurt 
about him." 

"It must have been the lightning, then," re- 
peated Andrew, " it is nonsense to talk of a man 
being murdered in a quiet neighbourhood like this." 

" But the lightning wadna take his siller nor his 
watch ! " said the landlord, sententiously. 

" Somebody might have robbed him afterwards," 
persisted Mr. Hardell. 
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" Hoot ! wha would thieve frae a deid man but 
his murderer? " retorted the news-bearer. 

" They do say the very studs in his shirt were 
taken away," added the landlady. 

" Who was he ? " asked Andrew Hardell. 

** A Southerner, like yersel'," replied the man, 
evidently implying that this circumstance was not 
at all to the advantage either of the individual 
murdered or of the person he addressed. " They 
tell me he has been staying at some place wi' freens 
away beyond Dumfrice." 

" People '11 be feared to walk along the roads I '' 
remarked an old woman, who had come hobbling 
down from the Abbey to hear the news. 

" There's no call for you to be feared, Nannie," 
answered the messenger of ill-tidings ; '^ no one '11 
meddle with you, I'm thinking I " which speech 
raised a laugh — for all the clothes Nannie stood up 
in would not have paid a thief for the trouble of 
stopping her, added to which her beauty was not so 
remarkable as that of Moore's heroine. 

Like the rest, Andrew Hardell laughed too. 
Often, in the after-time, he wondered what made 
him do so ; and how, in that hour of mortal trouble 
and bitter anxiety, it was possible for any absurdity 
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to tickle his fancy. Spite of himself, howeyer, he 
laughed heartily; and the fact was remembered, 
not to his disadvantage, subsequently. 

Very soon the clock struck nine, and, hearing it, 
the landlady bustled back into the house, exclaim- 
ing she had been standing out there idling for near 
an hour. 

This was the signal for the remainder of the 
group gradually to disperse ; and when the last of 
the stragglers had departed, and the driver of the 
cart, after partaking of a dram, whipped up his 
horse, and disappeared from view, Andrew Hardell 
paid his score, fee'd the handmaiden, bade '^ Good- 
bye " to his host and hostess, and, knapsack on back, 
started off, ostensibly to climb Criffel, and walk 
round the shore to Kirkcudbright, but really to find 
a place where he might hide away for ever the tes- 
timony against him, which he was even then carry- 
ing from New Abbey. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

BY THE SOLWAY. 

Until a man have something to conceal, he can 
form no idea of the difficulty he will experience 
in hiding it. 

Had anyone told Andrew Hardell, on the morn- 
ing when he left Dumfries, that a person desirous 
of secreting a suit of clothes should, with all the 
lonely hills before him — with tlie woods rich in fern 
and grass, and tangled bramble, at his right hand 
and his left — with the Nith and the sea accessible, 
— fail to get rid of his burden easily, the young 
man would have laughed scornfully. 

"Be at a loss with all that wealth of heather, all 
that wilderness of gorse ? Why, if he only stuck 
the things down far enough, they might stay there 
safely concealed till they rotted." 
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This is the sort of remark be would have made 
twenty-four hours previously, had such a difficulty 
been submitted to him ; but it was now twenty-four 
hours after, and the wide difference between might 
and would was already revealing itself to his under- 
standing. 

He had stepped from the land of theory into the 
land of practice, and the paths of that latter country 
are not usually easy. 

Theoretically, he could have hidden away a whole 
wardrobe on the top of Criffel; practically, he 
toiled over the mountain, and pursued his road to 
Whitehill and Colvend, carrying the evidence with 
him which he most earnestly desired to destroy. 

It seemed to his imagination as if there were no 
place on the earth, or under the earth, where that 
coat, wanting a button, might be concealed. 

The heather would wither — the cattle would eat 
the grass — the rain would wash the earth away — 
the loose stones, if he piled them above, would be 
wanted for some purpose, and carted off. 

If he descended into the plantations lying below 
him, and hid his burden amongst the underwood 
and brambles, the children, searching for blae- 
berries, would be sure to find it ; if he cast the 
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accursed thing into the sea, the wares would wash 
the bundle to shore. 

Had the desolate mountain, and the silent hills, 
and the quiet yalleys, been earth's most populous 
places, he could not have felt more eyes were upon 
his actions than in that most wretched summer's 
day's walk. 

How he passed the hours he never could accu- 
rately remember. As a man in delirium gets 
through the weary days with scarcely a recollection 
as to how they were spent, so he strode on, mile 
after mile, which seemed to melt into air behind 
him. 

When the dew still lay heavy on the grass, he 
climbed up to the top of Crijffel — when the noon-day 
sun stood high in heaven he passed by the little 
lake, which appears less a lake than a point where 
the stream stands still, and wished his bundle were 
lying at the bottom of its waters. When the after- 
noon was hottest he toiled along the hill-side beyond 
Colvend ; toiled amongst the gorse and the heather ; 
with the sun streaming down upon him ; with the 
blue expanse of glittering sea dazzling his eyes ; 
with the Highland cattle lifting their heads, and 
looking with astonishment at the passer-by; with 
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the sheep standing till he might almost hare laid 
his hand on them before they leisurely trotted off ; 
with the rabbits running in and out of the low, 
loose, clay fence which separates the grass and the 
heather, and the gorse from the cliffs going sheer 
down to the shore ; with the oyster birds hovering 
over the surface of the water, or looking on the 
sands, when viewed from above, like so many black 
specks; with the jer-falcon pluming itself in the 
sunshine, or flying screaming from point to point ; 
with the rocks covered with lichens and mosses — 
green, and red, and grey, and purple, showing their 
marvellous colours in the light, which, streaming 
across the sea, seemed brighter than the common 
light of day ; with the Cumberland hills showing 
blue beyond the^ expanse of calm unruffled water ; 
with the hill-side a blaze of yellow and purple ; 
with the blue bells nodding beside his path ; with 
everything whispering of peace, and rest, and 
beauty, he strode on, able really to see nothing 
save a lonely road, overshadowed by trees, where 
a man lay with his face upturned to the darkness 
— grasping in his cold, stiff fingers a button and a 
bit of cloth. 

Like a funeral procession in a bright street, this 
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darkness seemed constantly passing between him 
and the light. It lay on the top of Criffel, and he 
beheld it on the sunlit sea. 

* With his outward eyes he might see clifis and 
sands, miles of cliff — ^miles of sands — with the water 
stealing over them ; purple-clad hills and rocks 
clothed with every variety of moss ; but with his 
mental vision he could discern nothing save Kenneth 
Challerson ; and when he thought otherwise than in 
a confused sort of delirium, it was only to imagine 
where it was now — where it was lying — how it 
looked in the daylight — whether there were a sheet 
drawn decently over the rigid face, and whether the 
eyes were still staring as he had last beheld them. 

What he learned that day I might never hope to 
tell. It seemed to him afterwards that he went to 
school, and acquired all he knew of his fellows, of 
their temptations, their remorse, their terror, while 
he walked amongst the heather, alone with nature 
and his own misery. 

Stumbling amongst the grass — sick, weary, dizzy 
— he conned line upon line of lessons destined 
never to be forgotten. He went down into the 
wells of his heart, and drank waters of bitterness 
therefrom — he experienced the terrors of a troubled 
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mind — he went through agonies of regret — through 
depths of despair — he beat against the door which 
had so suddenly closed between him and the light, 
until, for very weariness, he was fain to believe in 
the darkness that had fallen on his noontide — in his 
anguish he cried to God asking was it just, was it 
well ? and throughout all, in a dull, persistent way, 
he looked for some place where he might hide the 
evidence against him, where he might rid himself of 
his burden, and walk on dreading no pursuit, de-> 
fiant of detection. 

The day drew on. He had not tasted food, and 
he had walked miles upon miles since leaving New 
Abbey ; he was growing faint, and sick, and weary, 
when the path led suddenly down towards the shore, 
down from the hill-side to the lower ground which 
lies beyond the cliffs I have mentioned, and brought 
him into a tiny cove that appeared to his imagina- 
tion like a comer cut out of fairyland. 

For the moment he forgot his trouble, forgot 
himself in astonishment at the place where he stood 
— a bay hemmed in by high rocks, between which 
only a glimpse of the sea could be obtained, car- 
peted by the finest, whitest sand, and thousands 
upon thousands of liliputian shells. 
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Beside the path by which he had descended grew 
brambles and ivy, broom and ferns innumerable, 
wild flowers decked the little knolls of earth that 
were piled, one above another, on the land side of 
the bay. 

Great rocks, almost like giant stones placed on 
end, only larger and loftier than any giant stones 
we know, formed ramparts about the cove ; and 
when Andrew Hardell passed round and between 
these rocks he found more tiny bays, each guarded, 
each sheltered, each with its own special look-out 
seaward, each with its own peculiar charm. 

The man who can say he ever beheld anything 
similar to this cluster of fairy coves must have had 
most fortunate experiences. No description could 
give an idea of their singular beauty, no artist 
reproduce their particular charm, no writer ever 
hope to convey an adequate impression of their 
marvellous loveliness. 

Creek within creek; bay without bay; rocks 
where one could play at hide-and-seek with the sea ; 
places where no man might find ; spots where the 
traveller seems to have reached the last confines of 
earth, and to be standing on the very shore of 
eternity. 
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For tbe first time that day Andrew Hardell felt 
himself alone — hidden. 

He was sheltered from the glare of the sun; 
shaded by the rocks, he could look forth as from a 
bower with undazzled eyes upon the calm sea, 
rippling lazily, leisurely in on the sand. 

At the outlet of one of tbe creeks he found a 
natural basin that, covered by the tide twice a-day, 
remained full of water when it ebbed. 

Into this, the aides of which were covered with 
small shell-fish and sea-weed, Andrew Hardell 
plunged his head. 

Again and again he dipped it into the water: 
then he shook the moisture from bis hair, and with 
a sense of refreshment looking up, beheld what he 
had travelled so far to find — ^a hiding-place. 

Far above high-water mark appeared in all 
directions fissures in the rocks ; cracks, narrow and 
deep, such as the sun makes sometimes in the earth. 
Here no cattle could come to browse, no children's 
hands be thrust in to discover, no man could get his 
arm down to search for anything which might lie 
concealed. All the day long he had been scanning 
the earth and the sea, the purple heather and the 
blue expanse of water, searching for a hiding-place 
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in vain, and now, all at once, b; the merest acci- 
dent, as it seemed, he had come npon that which 
he sought 

It was no easy matter to climb the rocks, but he 
managed at length to do so, and search out the 
most likely fissure in which to rid himself of his 
burden. 

He selected one which lay on the westerly side of 
a rock, standing more out towards the sea than 
most of its companions ; a rock backed against two 
others, encrusted up to a certain point with limpets 
and mussels, and clothed all over with grey licheu 
and long green sea-weed. 

It took him a weary time to coax bit after bit 
of the coat down through the crevice ; and when at 
length it was completely hidden from view, he had 
slill to find another fissure in which to conceal the 
remainder of the suit. 

Patiently he cut the cloth to pieces; with his 
knife he slit the seams, and separated the whole into 
portions convenient to thrust down the cracks. 
When the last morsel disappeared, with a rod, 
which he tore from amongst the brambles, he 
measured the depth the pieces had dropped, and 
liaving thrust them down as far as he could, he 
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collected small stones in his knapsack^ and half 
filled up the crevices with them. Stones, and shell, 
and sand, he gathered and carried up with a great 
terror and a great joy contending together in his 
breast. 

In the after years, whenever by the sea-shore he 
beheld children digging in the sand and picking up 
pebbles and shells, his thoughts flew back to an 
evening by the Solway, when he, too, scooped up 
the sand in handfuls, and sought for shells and 
pebbles, not for amusement, but to save his life. 

A stretch of sea-shore with the sun's rays stream- 
ing from the west over it, always brought in the 
days which were then all to be passed through, the 
memory of fairy bays shut in by rocks, where the 
evidence lay buried that would have sufficed to hang 
him. 

When he had finished he left the creeks and 
wandering in and out between the rocks came to a 
point from whence he could behold the low coast 
lying beyond. The smooth sand was left behind, 
and the shore became rough and uneven, covered 
with stones, while into the sea ran out sunken rocks, 
over which the advancing waves broke sullenly, and 
with a monotonous plash. 
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Looking over the water there came upon the man 
an intense desire to plunge into it 

Rid of the burden he had carried all day, with a 
sense of relief upon him, with the door of escape 
standing at length wide open, he felt he might bathe 
safely ; so retracing his steps to the nearest of the 
enclosed bays he had just quitted, he threw off his 
clothes and swam out, meeting the advancing tide. 

It was a lovely evening; already the sun was 
sinking towards the horizon, and over the Solway 
Andrew Hardell could see the bold Cumberland 
coast standing clear and distinct against the western 
sky, reflecting back his beams. 

Looking landward he could trace the way he had 
come; he could see the grassy hills, the jagged 
headlands, the solitary rocks : and as he beheld the 
still beauty of the scene, as he felt the lash of the 
waves coming up towards the shore, the strength — 
the hope he .had lost seemed to come back, and he 
bethought him — God knows why, for our memories 
are linked together after a fashion, to which man 
can give no clue — of the leper who dipped seven 
times in Jordan, and came forth clean as a little 
child. 

Thjot^ Andrew Hardell knew, might never be his 
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fate ; and yet already he commenced to feel that 
the happiness had not quite departed out of his life; 
that the face of nature might once again smile for 
him as it smiled for others ; that it was quite pos- 
sible suspicion might never knock at his door ; that 
he might yet return to England and quietly resume 
the old roads of existence, no one but himself know- 
ing of the secret hidden in his heart— of the evi- 
dence on which he had so recently piled sand and 
stones and shells. 

Mightily refreshed and invigorated he returned 
to the shore and dressed himself; then, just as the 
sun was setting, he left the beach, and regaining 
the grass struck into a path winding by the shore, 
that seemed to lead off in the direction he desired 
to go. 

He had not proceeded fifty yards, however, when, 
from beside a clump of gorse and heather, up rose 
a shepherd, who bade " Good-even " to the stranger. 

From him Andrew inquired his way, and the 
chances there were of his being able to reach any 
inn before nightfall. 

"You'll not hev' travelled far," suggested the 
man. 

" Indeed I have, though,^' answered Mr. HardelL 
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^' So far that I am hungry and tired, and should be 
glad both of food and shelter." 

" There's a bit of a hoose jest beyond, where ye 
micht git baith if ye can put up with what they ha'e 
to gi'e. Ye're a wonderfu' swimmer/' he added, 
unable longer to keep off this subject. " I hev' been 
watchin' ye wi' Jess here," indicating his dog, who 
pricked up her ears and lolled out her tongue in 
acknowledgment of the attention — "swimmin', 
swimmin', till I thocht ye must be makin' for 
England." 

" I was tired and hot,'' said Andrew, laughing at 
the compliment — " and glad to have a dip." 

" Ay, it was verra warm just about the time ye 
cam' across the hill. I saw ye climbin' up from 
Colvend, and walkin' as fast as if the snaw was on 
the groun' ; but I lost ye when ye went doun among 
the rocks, and I was jest goin' to see if onything 
had happened ye, as ye stayed sae lang doun there, 
when ye cam' oot, and then went back. I watched 
to see wu'd ye gang up the hill-side again, but Jess 
spied ye oot in the water, and we hev' been sittin' 
ever sjme, looking at ye." 

Very sharply Andrew Hardell looked in his turn 
at the speaker to ascertain whether there were any 
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second meaniog in his words — but the old man's 
face was innocent of suspicion. 

*^ I could have stayed amongst the rocks for hours 
longer," he remarked, after a short pause — " those 
little bays are the most beautiful things I ever saw. 
I could not bear to leave them, they are like no 
other place on earth. I forgot all about time, and 
how far I had to go." 

" Ay, they are thocht verra fine,'* answered the 
man in a tone which implied that the bays were not 
exactly in his estimation prophets in their own 
country. "Folks come doun to see them, and 1 
have heerd mony a one praise them. I like the 
hill-side wi' the sheep and the lammies on it best 
mysel', but I'm no judge o' sich things." 

" Where did ye say the house was where I might 
have a chance of staying for the night ? " asked Mr. 
Hardell. 

**Jest round the next point, straicht before 
ye" — ^and with a friendly "Good-even" the pair 
parted. 

" A weel-spoken, decent lad," reflected the shep- 
herd — to which opinion he gave utterance, when at 
a later period of this story the Advocate Depute 
pressed him to say what he had thought of the 
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stranger, and whether his manDer struck him as 
flarried or excited. 

Wearily, with the old depresdon coming over 
him once again, Andrew Hardell pnraned his way. 
For a few minutes he had shaken off his dread, bat 
now the horror returned. Into the chamber, swept 
and garnished, crept the devil the man had cast out, 
and Ibllowing in his wake came seven other devils, 
fiercer, crueller than himself — devils of fear which 
represented the hiding-place as unsafe ; the rock as 
public, and exposed to view ; the shepherd a spy ; 
the evidence undestroyed and indestructible, 

AH in vain he gathered up his strength and 
defied his foes — they beat him down, for he was 
faint and weary ; weary, not merely with a spent 
excitement, but with absolute physical exertion ; 
faint, because he had eaten nothing, and he was 
sick and cowardly for very want of food. 

Gladly enough, fearing his species and dreading 
to meet with and talk to them, be would have passed 
the cottage and walked forward, but his sense told 
him he ought not to let his strength sink — that in 
mental and bodily health alone lay his chance of 
safety. 

IHness, delirium, he knew would lead to suspicion 
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and detection, and he was sane enough now to 
understand he had been mad while crossing Criffel, 
and stumbling amongst the heather and oyer the 
stones. 

With the cool night-air fanning his temples, he 
recalled with horror his sensations as he crossed the 
mountains, and carried his burden under the noon- 
tide sun. His mind was clear at length, and he 
meant to keep it so — he said this to himself as he 
stopped by the open door of the cottage, and stating 
that he was a traveller, asked if they could give 
him any refreshment. 

It was not much the poor larder contained, but 
all it boasted was set before him ; oaten cake, and 
butter, and milk ; off these viands Andrew Hardell 
contrived to sup heartily, and when he had finished 
and pressed in vain any pecuniary acknowledgment 
on his hosts, he rose to depart, declining the offer 
of shelter which was made to him with a heartiness 
that touched the man whose soul was so exceeding 
heavy, most sensibly, and made his way through 
the night seem brighter to him for a little space. 

He felt he was in no state of mind to endure 
remaining in that close atmosphere in that confined 
house for any length of time; better a thousand 
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times the hill-aide or the sea-shore, with the stars 
shiiuDg above bim, and the wind coming and going 
as it listed, than the shelter so cordially offered — 
80 gratefully declined. 

" I would rather push on now than through the 
beat," he remarted — and so, after a hearty "Grood- 
night," and earnest '* Wush you weel," he started off 
again, and walked a couple of miles farther, when, 
fairly overcome with fatigue, he flung himself on 
the turf, and fell fast asleep. 

With the earliest streak of day he started up, 
frightened, and marvelling at the place in which he 
found himself; he looked out over the sea, he gazed 
at the lonely landscape, he saw the Cumberland 
mountains dimly in the distance, the mists of morn- 
ing hanging over their summits. 

He remembered how, over-night, be bad beheld 
lighta on the coast ; how be had stood to watch the 
fires of the iron-works flanng up against the sky ; 
how, the previous day, be had lid himself of his 
burden; and be looked hack on the way he bad 
come, to see the place where relief arrived. 

There, in the soft grey light, he saw the dark 
rocks stainling out, aa it seemed, between the sea 
and the sky ; and, thanking God, be lay down 
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again and slept till the sun was streaming over the 
water and the land ; over the heather, and the gorse, 
and the turf — over the wide Solway, and the house 
where Kenneth Challerson's body lay awaiting 
burial. 

All the day Andrew Hardell walked on, thinking 
over his position — perfecting his plans. 

If everything went well, he would sail from 
Kirkcudbright for England on the following Wed- 
nesday ; if anything went ill, he would know simply 
nothing. It would lie he knew with the prose- 
cutors to prove him guilty. It was not his part to 
prove himself innocent. He decided that, now the 
coat was safely secreted, he could not be proved 
guilty ; no one could convict him but himself, and 
he could only do so by opening his mouth. 

Few criminals, he proceeded to consider, under- 
stood the exceeding virtue of reticence : " The 
power of passive resistance," he reflected, " is very 
imperfectly comprehended ; people have no idea of 
the value of inaction, of the difficulty of overcoming 
it. A bridge does nothing, a sea-wall does nothing, 
a tree does nothing, and yet, behold, spite of the 
conveyances rolling acrbs3, of the waves dashing 
over it, of the wind blowing about it, the bridge. 
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and the wall, and the tree remain passively re- 
ousting the aetive hostility brought to bear against 
them." 

Quite coolly now he argued out the pros and eons 
of his position. He was clever, as has previously 
been said, and his mind was of that order which 
can stand calm in the presence of a great danger, 
and calculate the chances of escape even when the 
gallows, with all the ghastly accessories of execu- 
tioner and rope, gaping crowd, and pitying priest, 
are looming in the distance. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, borne away 
by a torrent of accidents, he felt as a good rider 
feels when his horse, having got the better of him, 
bolts across a dangerous country. 

"If once I lose my head I shall lose my life," 
many a brave man has mentally ejaculated in such 
an extremity; and the very knowledge of the ex- 
tent of his peril has enabled him to keep his head 
and pull through. 

" If once suspicion fall upon me — and I fail to be 
true to myself, I had better never have been bom," 
thought Andrew Hardell, as he stepped over the 
wild flowers, and picked his way across the gur- 
gling brooks. 
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The impression was strong upon him that suspi- 
cion would fall, that he should require all his cool- 
ness, all his courage, hefore reaching the blessed 
land of safety ; but life was very dear to him, and 
he argued the matter backward and forward till he 
thought he knew by heart eyerything which could 
by possibility be urged against him — everything 
wherewith a case could be got up and supported. 

There was now no room in his heart for senti- 
mental regret — for weak remorse — for unavailing 
sorrow. The man was dead, and he had brought 
his death on himself. It might be horrible to think 
of his passion — his oaths — ^his violence — of the face 
distorted with rage one moment, and ri^d in death 
the next ; of the tongue uttering blasphemous de- 
nunciations the very second before it was hushed 
and silenced for ever; but at Andrew Hardell's 
age it is not easy for one of his temperament to 
disbelieve in the mercy and long-suffering of God, 
and very contentedly he left Kenneth Challerson's 
soul in the hand of his Maker. 

Had he been stricken down with a knot of by- 
standers looking on, Andrew Hardell would have 
felt his death a comparatively slight misfortune; 
but as Anthony stood, the way in which death 
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affected his own prospects altered the aspect of 
aSairs materially — it took the sun out of the hea- 
Ten, and the glory from off the earth ; it destroyed 
the happiness of the present, and it overshadowed 
the fatnre with a dread not to be expressed in 
words. 

But for that ghostly presence — but for that 
haunting fear, how he would have enjoyed his visit 
to Kirkcudbright ! how the pretty country town, with 
its few streets, where the grass springs between the 
stones; with its quaint old buildings, its fine ivy- 
covered ruin, its broad river, its intense retirement, 
its utter originality, its difference from all other 
towns and villages — would have delighted him ! 
how dear the Dee must have grown to him! how 
familiar the Tor Hill I what pleasant memories he 
could have garnered and stowed away I 

But as it was — so it was. 

He could not look at the jail without a shudder ; 
be viewed the river but as a highway by which he 
might depart from out the country; he grew to 
fearing that eyes, keen, sharp, and shrewd, were 
watching his movements; when be was at the 
'Selltirk Arms,' be dreaded each moment to see 
the door open, and his enemy appear ; when he was 
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out he imagined he was followed, that there were 
inquiries being made for him at his inn. 

But Wednesday came, and still no sign had been 
made that he was wanted. His portmanteau was 
packed ; his passage taken ; when the tide served, 
the vessel, lying there under the shadow of the 
willow trees, within sight of the old castle, was to 
bear him and his fortunes to Liverpool. He was 
sitting in that comfortable apartment which com- 
mands a view, not of the street, but of the garden 
and yard in the rear of the ' Selkirk Arms,' wait- 
ing for his dinner, the last he hoped he should 
ever eat on Scottish ground, to be served, when the 
head-constable from Dumfries opened the door, and 
quietly walking across the room, informed Andrew 
Hardell that he was his prisoner. 

He had expected it all along, but it came upon 
him with a shock nevertheless. 

For a minute he could not steady his voice ; but 
then he said there must be some mistake — that the 
officer must have confused him with some other 
person. 

"I have committed no crime that I am aware 
of," went on Andrew Hardell; "you must have 
made some great mistake in the matter." 
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Hearing which remark, uttered apparently in 
the most perfect good faith, the officer stated that 
he arrested him for the murder of Mr. Kenneth 
Challerson. 

"Of Kenneth Challerson?" repeated Andrew 
Hardell ; and he went away down the street, fol- 
lowed hy the tears of the women and the pity of 
the men, who had grown even in a few days to 
like him, and who thought it "an uncommon hard 
thing'' to see anyone so young in so terrible a 
strait 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

HOW THE NEWS TEAYELLED SOUTH. 

A VERY few days after that on which Andrew 
Hardell was escorted from the < Selkirk Arms/ 
to seek an interview with Mr. Holmes Graeme, 
Sheriff Substitute, Madge Forster, in the light of 
the summer's morning, came tripping down-stairs 
at Laogmore. 

Permit me, with the morning glory streaming 
upon the fresh young face, to introduce her to your 
acquaintance. Allow me to say — " Here, my dear 
reader^ is not indeed the heroine of my story, but 
the woman I like best in its pages, though you will 
see but little of her or of any other woman. A girl 
and a woman of a thousand ; a maiden endowed, 
as you may see, with no remarkable l)eauty, but pos- 
sessed, nevertheless, of qualities which might stand 
any man with whom she elected to cast her lot, in 
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good stead when the eyil hours came, that will come 
in the middle or evening of the most prosperous 
day ; like the rain and the wind which pour down at 
some time or other on all the earthly palaces our 
hands so fondly build upon the sands of time. 

Not beautiful, and yet fair, and sweet, and fresh, 
and young ; with no chiselled features, no wealth of 
either raven or auburn hair ; no flashing or melting 
eyes; no coquettish artifices, no prudish affecta- 
tions ; only a good, loving, trusting, healthy English 
country girl ; one of a race which, spite the unbelief 
of Saturday Reviewers, still happily exists to salt 
the earth, and savour it. 

Scarcely of the middle height, with her slight 
figure well-rounded and well-proportioned; with 
fine brown hair, smooth and waveless, braided on her 
forehead, and then swept back into a thick knot 
behind ; with a pure pink and white complexion, a 
little delicate it might be, but all the more refined 
for that; with kindly brown eyes, and a frank, 
pleasant mouth, — there she is for you, as well as I 
can paint her, floating in a pretty light muslin dress 
down the old-fashioned staircase, with the morning 
sunlight streaming upon her. 

If you have ever known a girl whose first thought 
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was of others ; who, let her be ever so tired, was 
always ready to start off and procure whatever a 
parent, or sister, or brother desired; who had no 
need to crucify self, simply because self for her was 
a creature without existence ; whose feet were swift 
to bear her on errands of kindness and charity ; 
whose hands were soft, and cool, and tender in ill- 
ness ; whose voice seemed ta bring cheerfulness and 
hope into the house; who was like a sunbeam, a 
bright thing in a dark place; who was loved by 
high and low, by rich and poor; who could not bear 
to hear gossip ; to whom the very tone of slander 
was a pain ; who was always ready to stand up for 
the absent ; to whom the children came confidingly, 
and on whose head the aged laid their hands in 
blessing, — then you have known Madge Forster, 
who passed out into the garden behind the Vicarage, 
and gathered flowers to place on the breakfast- 
table, singing to herself as she flitted about. 

She had grown up amongst the trees and the 
flowers, and yet the place never palled upon her. 
She never wearied of the trim, old-fashioned garden ; 
of the parterres edged with boxwood ; of the straight 
grass-paths ; of the little " wilderness " at the end ; 
of the brook which, babbled softly between the elms ; 
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of the narrow rustic bridge leading away into the 
croft beyond; where Dapple, and Cowslip, and 
Daisy, the clerical cows, and the clerical pony lived 
at such amity together, as befitted the quadrupeds 
of a well-ordered establishment. 

Sufficient for her was the small domain with its 
sheltering trees ; its old-fashioned flowers ; its com- 
mon fruit and vegetables. 

The moss-rose tree blooming in the comer was 
to her as the grandest hothouse exotic. Sweet the 
cabbage-rose; lovely the blue gentianella; bril- 
liant the anemones and ranunculus. What could 
heart desire more than the jessamine blossoms, 
shining like stars amongst the dark green leaves ; 
than the westeria covering the windows ; than the 
trumpet honeysuckle, thrusting its sweet presence 
into her bedroom; than the mignionette, scenting 
the breakfast-parlour ; and the tea-rose, climbing 
ambitiously beside the jessamine and magnolia ? 

Langmore Vicarage was a long, low house, 
covered front and back with greenery. Genera- 
tions of men had lived in it, and each man had 
added, not destroyed — so that now, whether the 
habitation were of wood, or stone, or brick, a stranger 
looking at it would have been puzzled to decide. 
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Many a tourist, wandering across the village- 
green, stopped to admire the quaint old house over 
which the ivy grew thick and strong, and green up 
to the very eaves, round the frames of the latticed 
windows. There was no carriage-way up to the 
house— never a Vicar of Langmore had been 
wealthy enough to own phaeton or brougham, or 
aught save, when his legs began to fail him, a 
steady-going, sedate, stiff-built cob— who partook of 
oats as his owner did of port-wine, at long and un- 
certain intervals — but who, nevertheless, munched 
his bay as the Vicar drank home-brewed ale, con- 
tentedly, and throve upon it too. 

A path winding around a grass-plot led up to the 
front, which, like the rest of the building, was 
covered with ivy. Flowers in pots and boxes were 
placed on the sills of the windows, on the flat roof 
of the porch— flowers that seemed bedded amongst 
the greenery, and that gave forth a delicious 
perfume* 

Trees overshadowed the Vicarage ; in the stillness 
of the summer morning could be heard the cooing 
of the pigeons; the prating of the hens. In the 
distance, farther away from the parsonage than is 
usually the case m country villages, stood Lang. 
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more Church, the grayeyard surrounding it sparsely 
covered with monuments or head-stones ; the green 
turf lapping up securely enough the quiet sleepers, 
who needed no memorial to record they lived — ^they 
died — they toiled — they rest. 

From the village-green the Vicarage-grounds (if 
such a term be not too ambitious) were divided 
only by a rustic fence. The living was a poor one, 
and the man who looked after the souls of his 
scattered flock was poor likewise — poor, and a 
gentleman ; a gentleman and a scholar ; for both 
of which last reasons perhaps he bore his poverty 
meekly ; was thankful for the home, and the peace, 
and the quiet he had known, and never repined 
because he saw worse men winning higher prizes in 
the world's game of chances; because the bishop 
remembered his next neighbour at Great Lang- 
more, and passed him by. 

On the contrary, he loved Langmore, and would 
have grieved to leave it. There were graves in the 
churchyard which were very dear to him; and he 
could not pass them without thinking of a woman 
very like Madge who had made the Vicarage a 
paradise to him ; of baby fingers that had never 
grown strong enough to clutch at any of the fruits 
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men esteem valuable; of little ones sleeping safe 
from all earth's turmoil ; of stalwart sons who might 
have been ; of comely daughters who were never to 
grow up. 

He had married late in life, and the happiness 
which comes late is always highly prized. There 
had been a fight sometimes in that poor Vicarage to 
meet the inadequacy of ways and means, to do all 
things decently and in order as befits a clergyman's 
establishment ; but the brave hearts had won, and 
without other help than one human being may take 
from another and never feel ashamed, the husband 
and wife had battled through their troubles and 
won. 

But there came other troubles that it is not in 
the power of man to alleviate ; grievous sickness 
swept through the parish ; and when the scourge 
was stayed, three children were missing from the 
Vicarage, and there were three fresh green mounds 
in Langmore churchyard. After that Mrs. Forster's 
health declined, and though she lingered for a con- 
siderable period, still there at length arrived a day 
when she too dropped out of her accustomed place ; 
when the armchair and pillows were no longer put 
into requisition ; when there was no need to search 
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the poultry-yard for new-laid eggs ; to set aside the 
sunniest peach; to ^tint the household, that the 
poor invalid might have delicacies ; to moye about 
on tiptoe ; to hush the voice, and check the sound 
of laughter. 

Madge was just old enough, when her mother 
died, to understand that from henceforth she must 
be '^ mamma to papa." With a touching submis- 
siveness she dried up her tears, when told the sight 
of her grief would make her father worse ; with* an 
earnest piurpose she made up her mind to be good ; 
with an almost womanly instinct she assumed her 
mother's place, flitting about in her little black 
frock, arranging this and considering that; trying 
to remember everything papa liked best ; everything 
mamma had told her not to forget 

Sweet was the forethought that suggested to the 
child in the hours ere the last terrible hour came, 
all she was to do, all she was to think of; that, con- 
sidering how in mere trifles the lonely man might 
miss her, who had grown to be as his very right 
hand, tried before she departed to strengthen her 
child's weakness, so as to attend to her &ther's 
wants. 
There are things which it seems frivolous to men- 
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tion, and yet that may mar, though they cannot 
make, the happiness of a man's life; things the 
absence or neglect of which constantly recall the pre- 
sence and the thoughtfulness of the departed ; and 
it was a portion of Mrs. Forster's existence to 
understand all this, and to teach Madge to be of 
use when she herself was gone. 

Buttonless shirts — wretched dinners — untidy 
rooms — unaired linen — slippers and dressing-gown 
not to his hand — his ink bottle dry — ^his books un- 
dusted, — all these trifles would by their absence 
have recalled his Margaret, and her attention a 
hundred times a day ; but as it was, Madge stepped 
forward to fill the breach — made his tea, brought 
in his letters, armed herself with an immense darn- 
ing needle and mended his socks, asked their ser- 
vant to do this and that, till the woman ^' Lord 
blessed" herself, and declared Miss Madge was 
wiser than many a missus, — ^laid his sermon paper 
out all ready for him, and when he was going on a 
visit put up his dress suit with a solemnity and 
decorum befitting an experienced matron. 

Happily for Madge the mother died before her 
child could miss more than her love ; before com- 
panionship had begun — ^happily — for such partings 
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take 80 much of the sunshine out of a young life, 
that it oftentimes requires the best portion of an 
existence to coax it back again. 

As it was, Madge did not quite understand all 
she had lost ; and after awhile her laugh sounded 
as gay, her smile was as bright, as though there 
were no such thing as a head-stone sacred to 
memory of Margaret Forster in Langmore church- 
yard, as though there bad been for her no such 
thing as death, and sorrow and sickness, in the world. 

And this is the same child, grown to girlhood, 
whom we see in the morning sunlight gathering 
flowers. When she had completed her bouquet 
she re-entered the house, and passing into the 
breakfast-room, arranged the buds in a saucer of 
water, made tea, drew up her father's chair to his 
favourite corner of the table, placed the paper- 
cutter ready to his hand, pulled down the blinds 
to the exact point which be approved, and then 
went and stood by the window, waiting for the 
postman's arrival, an event which was usually 
heralded by the blowing of a horn. 

At last he came in sight. Madge saw Martha, 
their faithful but not good-tempered or handsome 
servant, receive the letters from him. 
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Wbat could Martha be doing after the postman's 
departure ? Madge wondered. Why did she not 
bring in the letters ? Her mode of proceeding was 
perfectly familiar to Miss Forster, but familiarity 
did not in this case produce a due philosophy with 
regard to results. 

Martha would boil the eggs, and make the toast ; 
she would bum the toast and she would scrape it ; 
she would forget the salt, and she would return for 
that necessary article ; she would put the letters on 
one corner of the tray, and when everything else 
was ready she would enter the room with them. 

There had been a time when Madge was wont to 
rush out and secure the letters, but that happened 
in the days before the young lady dwned a lover ; 
and Martha, who as a general principle disapproved 
of followers and " sweethearting," and who dis- 
approved of Miss Forster's engagement and sweet* 
heart in particular, took a malicious pleasure both 
in retarding the delivery of Mr. Hardell's epistles, 
and observing how sedulously Madge refrained from 
seeming to expect any. 

"Ha — ah I" exclaimed Martha to herself, with 
a prolonged emphasis on the word to which no 
spelling can do justice ; ^' not fit to clean her shoes ; 
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if I had had a voice in it he might have gone 
fiirther." 

From which speech, however, I must beg it not 
to be inferred that the serving-woman underrated 
Andrew Hardell. No ; on the contrary, she only 
fairly rated Madge, and knew that the man was not 
worthy to be husband to so sweet a creature — at 
least, not then. 

In the days when he grew more able to appre- 
date a nature such as hers, he would have seemed, 
according to Martha's worldly wisdom, a more un- 
desirable husband still I 

But in spite of intelligible hints and muttered 
innuendoes, the afimr had long been settled. 

Whenever Andrew was ordmned priest, he and 
Madge were to be married. Mr. Forster, anxious 
perhaps that his daughter should not be left to 
battle with the world if he were called away, mado 
no objection to receiving Andrew as a son-in-law. 

In point of family, indeed, the young man was 
deficient ; but in most other respects he was just the 
husband to whom Mr. Forster would have chosen to 
confide lus child's happiness. He was clever; he 
was well-tempered ; he had a high feeling concern- 
ing the sacredness of his calling, and an intense love 
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for his profession; he would push his way in the 
world, no doubt ; and husbands were not plentiful 
at Langmore. 

On the whole, dowerless, and living in compara- 
tive solitude, it was strange that Madge should so 
young be engaged at all. Many other parents had 
to see their children go out as governesses and com- 
panions, and eat the bitter bread of dependence ; 
but no such dreary future as this stretched out 
before Madge. Seeing her flitting among her 
flowers, no sigh concerning her uncertain prospects 
escaped Mr. Forster. 

She would be happy with her husband, as her 
father and mother had been happy together, in some 
quiet curacy or modest parsonage. They had 
learned, Madge and her father, the true secret of 
all earthly felicity — that of being content where 
God had cast their lots; and there was a sweet 
peace about Langmore Vicarage, a sunny cheerful- 
ness, which might be sought for in grander dwell- 
ings, and sought in vain. 

But had Mr. Forster been more observant, or 
Madge more experienced, they might both have 
known the love wherewith Andrew Hardell loved 
the girl was not that which shall make a man con- 
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tented in lowly places — which shall be to him as a 
shield and a buckler — a tower and a fortified place 
against the world's troubles, the world's opinions, the 
world's sins, and the world's temptations. It was a 
love which, as I have said before, knew no better, 
which mistook its own character, which was not love 
so much as affection — which was less passionate 
attachment than unfortunate propinquity — which 
might bum to the last hour of life with a taper 
light, indeed, but which could never burst into flame 
— ^never illumine even for an hour the whole of a 
man's existence — never satisfy that hunger and 
thirst for full and perfect sympathy, which no 
human being may pass from the cradle to the grave 
without experiencing at some time or other of the 
lonesome journey. 

But Madge did not know, and Mr. Forster did 
not see ; and accordingly when Martha, having de- 
posited the letters, together with toast, and ham, 
and eggs, and butter on the table, left the room, 
carrying her tray with her like a breastplate, the 
young girl, knowing by the woman's manner that 
there was a letter directed in the well-known hand, 
crossed eagerly over to the table, and singled out 
the epistle meant for her from the rest of the budget. 
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It was not a long letter, and the words it con* 
tained might have failed to satisfy a more exacting 
heart ; but Madge read and re-read the lines with 
a blushing, jpleased delight. 

"Andrew will be home in a few days, papa," she 
said, as her father entered. " He writes from Kirk- 
cudbright" (which Madge pronounced, in her 
pretty English accent, as it is spelt), '^ and says he 
is only waiting for the sailing of the steamer to cross 
to Liverpool." 

" That is all right, Madge," answered her father, 
stroking her hair fondly : " I shall be glad for him 
to come back now. There are many things being 
neglected, which he will attend to. He has had a 
long holiday, and will have plenty to tell us." 

And then Mr. Forster proceeded slowly and de- 
liberately to open his letters, and read them over 
one by one. 

There was no skimming of communications in 
that leisurely life ; no breaking of seal after seal 
with feverish haste, and rushing through an epistle 
at express speed. 

One thing at a time, one letter at a time was the 
Vicar's rule and practice, and accordingly, spectacles 
on nose, he read conscientiously on, while his tea 
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cooled, and the toast Madge buttered for him re- 
mained untasted. 

" Dear papa ! " she remonstrated, " your break- 
fast m\l be cold as ice." But the old man had got 
hold of an interesting letter on some theological 
question, and paid no attention to her remark. 

Now it was a rule of Madge's life, intelligible 
enough to careful housekeepers, that she never 
poured herself out a second cup of tea till her 
father had finished his first ; and to while away the 
tedium of this interlude, on the present occasion, 
she stretched out her hand and took up ^ The Times,' 
which a friend forwarded to the Vicarage on the 
evening of publication. 

Still the Vicar read on ; still his breakfast re- 
mained untouched; still his other letters lay un- 
opened; until suddenly, with an exclamation, 
Madge rose up and came to him. 

"Oh! papa, papal What does that mean?" 
she asked piteously, and she held out the paper 
towards him. 

In a moment the letter was dropped, and Mr. 
Forster looked at the passage indicated. 

" Murder of Mr. Challerson," it was headed. 
" By letters from Dumfries we hear that a young 
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English clergyman, the Rev. Andrew Hardell, has 
been arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the 
above diabolical outrage. He was apprehended on 
Wednesday, and lodged the same evening in Kirk- 
cudbright jail. He will be tried at the assizes, 
which are to be held at Dumfries on the 22nd 
prox." 

"Andrew Hardell?" repeated the old Vicar, 
" Andrew Hardell ? " 

"Oh 1 papa, can't we go to him, — can't we start 
at once — of course, it is all untrue ; but he will be 
so miserable, so lonely — he is there all among 
strangers, and " 

" My darling, it is a misprint," said Mr. Forster, 
striving to stop her sobs, speaking the first words 
which came into his mind, while he groped about 
in the dark, trying vainly to find some clue to the 
mystery. "I am afraid it must mean Anthony. 
He, you know, was a friend of the Challersons, — he 
was on very intimate terms with " 

But there the Vicar suddenly stopped. Some 
hint concerning Laura Challerson and his former 
pupil had reached his ears ; but even in that 
moment of supreme trouble he was not going to 
enlarge on such matters to his child. 

VOL. I. K 
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•' We will write and ascertain what it means/' 
he went on feebly. 

" Cannot we go ? " she persisted. 

" My love, think of 'the expense ; and if we were 
there, what could we do? Depend upon it this 
means Anthony, who though, please God, innocent 
as I am, has yet got unhappily mixed up in the 
affair ; and Andrew will see that everything is done 
for him that is necessary and expedient. My 
darling, you must not, — for my sake do try and be 
calm ! It sounds very dreadful ; but the poor 
fellow will come out clear from any stain. I will 
write to Andrew — he will tell us all about it. It 
cannot be Andrew, because in the letter to you he 
speaks of coming home immediately." 

Madge took the epistle from her pocket. "It 
was written on Tuesday," she sobbed, "and the 
paper says Wednesday ; " then she began to turn 
over the envelopes lying on the table. 

" There is a letter from Anthony," she remarked ; 
" open it and see what he has to tell us. I knew I 
had seen a letter from him, but I forgot." 

With eager hands, and yet with a terrible mis- 
giving oppressing him, Mr. Forster drew the en- 
closure out of the envelope. 
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There were only a few lines hastily scribbled on 
the paper— 

^ LOHDON, FbIDAT. 

^'I am afraid you may see the passage in this 
morning's * Times/ and so write to say I start for 
Scotland to-night to ascertain what it all means. 
Keep it from Madge. I will bring him back with 
me if possible.'' 

Like one speaking in a dream, the Vicar turned 
to his daughter : 

** That is Anthony's writing, dear, is it not ? " 

" Yes, papa," she answered ; " you see he says he 
will bring him back with him, if possible." 

"If possible," he repeated, scarcely knowing 
what he said — " if possible." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE FIB8T STEPS. 

In a very old book — a book so old, that, spite of 
new editions, many persons have such slight know- 
ledge of its contents, as to assume, when it is 
quoted, that the speaker must be repeating a pas- 
sage from "The Immortal Bard," — there is a 
sentence : 

"Which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have suflScient to finish it." 

By virtue of his profession, Andrew Hardell was 
acquainted with this sentence, and many a time it 
recurred to his memory while he lay in Kirkcud- 
bright jail, building his tower of defence, and cal- 
culating whether he should have wherewith to finish 
and hold it against the enemy. 
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When through the pitiless storm and the pelting 
rain he had walked on towards New Abbey^ count- 
ing the cost, the idea of such an expenditure as this 
being necessary^ never occurred to him. 

When through the watches of the night he 
wrestled with his agony — when he fell asleep only 
to wake and find that the di£Bculties of his scheme 
were greater than he had calculated on — stilly even 
then, he under-counted the cost. 

When, with the brightness of the summer morn- 
ing streaming over hill and vale — over mountain 
and sea, when, with the dew hanging on the grass, 
and the trees gently waving their branches in the 
light, soft breeze, he climbed up Criffel, and looked 
forth over the land which was so exceeding fair to 
see, with no thought save how to get rid of the 
evidence against him — when under the noon-tide 
sun he strode on — when over the grass and through 
the heather he pursued his way westward — when 
he concealed the clothes — when he destroyed the 
testimony — when he gathered the sand and the 
shells, and poured them down the fissure — when, 
with a sense of relief on him, he cast aside his 
garments, and flung himself into the sea — when he 
walked by the low land lying by the shore, on 
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towards Kirkcudbright — ^when pacing slowly beside 
the Dee — or wandering up towards the Tor Hill, 
he thought over the pros and cons of his position — 
still he never fairly and with knowledge counted the 
cost. 

All his life long he was, in fact, like one who, 
having elected to cast his all upon one venture, 
finds, when it is too late, that he has miscalculated 
chances, that loss as well as profit lay concealed in 
the cards — who, after having taken shares in some 
promising concern, discovers the dream castle to 
have been built in air — from whom the ideality of 
riches and glory fades away, whilst the reality 
of harass and poverty remains. 

The game he had decided to play was one for 
which fresh candles were continually being required 
— ^there was no end to the calls that were constantly 
made upon him. 

This wolf, which he had decided to elude instead 
of face, claimed from him, in due course, every- 
thing that a man ordinarily holds most dear— 
everything, certainly, Andrew Hardell had hitherto 
deemed the most necessary to happiness. 

One after another his most cherished plans, his 
brightest hopes, his fondest aspirations, had to be 
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thrown out to satisfy the demands of the monster 
with which he had feared to do battle. 

He had not counted the cost. 

He had not considered whether he, with ten thou- 
sand men, should be able to meet him who came 
against him with twenty thousand. He had not, 
while his enemy was yet a long way off, sent an 
embassy, and desired conditions of peace. 

He bad done as seemed to him wisely, and 
behold his wisdom was foolishness. 

He had risked his life on the cast of a die, and 
the sole fruit of his venture, so far, was that he had 
plenty of time for reflection, whilst he lay in Kirk- 
cudbright jail, awaiting his trial. 

There were many things which, in the hurry of 
making his calculations, the young man had over- 
looked ; and now, when the worst was come upon 
him — when it was a question of life or death — he 
felt like one who, having entered into a strange and 
hostile country, meets with enemies, and encounters 
perils at every turn. 

The first circumstance which struck him with a 
terrible dismay was the difference of the legal 
proceedings between Scotland and England. 

The bulk of persons dwelling south of the Tweed 
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know no more about Scottish law than they do 
about Presbyterianism. 

That there is a difference in the marriage laws 
most Englishmen are aware — indeed, considering 
the newspaper reports, how could they be ignorant ? 
but still, considering the proximity of the two 
countries^ it is singular people should understand so 

« 

much less about the laws of Scotland than the laws 
of France — that they should remember the exist- 
ence of a public prosecutor across the Channel, and 
fail to comprehend the functions of a Lord Advo- 
cate north of the Tweed — that the fact of Scotland 
being in many respects much nearer France than 
we are — should be lost sight of altogether. 

With fear and trembling it soon dawned upon 
Andrew Hardell that the ways of the country in 
which he found himself were not as the ways of 
England — that the whole of the law proceedings 
from the time a man is arrested till he leaves the 
dock free, or is escorted back to jail convicted, 
were different from those of his own country. 

No coroner's inquest — no public examination 
before a magistrate — no knowledge of the evidence 
against him — all a blind groping in the dark — a 
constant dread — an utter absence of certainty — 
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this was what came to him in that pleasant little town 
through which the Dee flows on its way to the sea. 

He had not counted on this — he had thought he 
should at least know what was against him — what 
this witness had to say and that — the points where 
his own defence wanted strengthening — the circum- 
stances most likely to tell in his disfavour before a 
jury. 

It was all solemn, still, passionless — like a 
private execution, it added a new horror to death. 
The absence of all personal considerations — the 
utter silence of the official office, which was broken 
only by the question and answer of Sherifi^ Substitute 
and prisoner — the want of spectators, whether pity- 
ing or angry — the strange accent — the unfamiliar 
expressions — the un-English construction of every 
sentence addressed to him — the absence of a friendly 
face in which to look — these things made the man 
feel that he was indeed a stranger in a strange land 
— amongst people who, just though they might be, 
were wanting his life from him. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which seems so ter- 
rible to one in such a strait, as perfectly even- 
handed justice — as law sitting holding the scales 
without a tremor— law, it is as impossible to influ- 
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ence, as concerning the course of which it is un- 
reasonable to complain — ^which is all in favour of an 
innocent man^ but utterly against the guilty — which 
is colder, more formal, less susceptible to outward 
pressure, less human, if the word be permissible, 
than the law with which Englishmen are best 
acquainted, and which, even in its preliminary 
stages, is frequently enlivened with absurd pas- 
sages, with displays of temper, with disputes between 
magistrates and lawyers, with the conflicting evi- 
dence of witnesses, with the tittere of an appre- 
ciative audience. 

At first the idea of that public examination 
seemed very terrible to Andrew Hardell — but the 
quiet oflSce, the calm questioning, the ever-varying 
inquiries — the drift of which, not knowing the evi- 
dence against him, he was unable to grasp — were 
more terrible still, and mentally he cursed the whole 
law procedure of the country in which he found 
himself, and wished, with all his heart and soul and 
strength, that if it were written in the book of fate 
a man should die by his own hand, he had killed 
him in any part of the habitable globe rather than 
Scotland. 

But through all, the man's outward courage never 
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forsook bim ; the questions addressed to him he 
answered according to the programme he had laid 
out for himself. The words rehearsed when he 
was climbing over Criffel, and in a sort of delirium, 
looking away towards the Solway Sands, were re- 
peated now without mistake or hesitation when the 
great play of his life came to be acted by himself 
and real performers. 

He did not refuse to answer any questions ; he 
replied almost too readily-^— as more than one person 
considered. He was not moved by the production 
of the button and riding-whip — he declared he had 
never seen the latter — that the former certainly 
resembled the buttons on his coat, but that it could 
not be one of his, on account of the piece of cloth 
attached to it. 

When asked if on such and such a night no 
button was absent from his coat, he said " Yes," 
that in unfastening his wet clothes, he pulled one 
off, which, however, he sewed on a day or two 
afterwards himself — and in effect this proved to be 
so, for when his coat was ei^amined, one button 
appeared to be sewed with a different thread from 
the others, whilst the work was evidently that of an 
amateur. 
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At this point the eyes of Andrew Hardell and 
the Sheriff Substitute chanced to meet, and from 
that moment the latter felt certain of the prisoner's 
guilt. 

Of course the expression in a man's eyes cannot 
be taken as legal evidence, and the Sheriff Substitute 
was bound not to receive it as such. Nevertheless, 
he knew — and Andrew Hardell knew he knew, that 
there was some juggle in the affair — that somehow, 
and at some place, the accused had contrived to get 
rid of the torn coat ; that it was the business of the 
prosecution to prove this ; that let the death of Mr, 
Challerson have taken place under what circum- 
stances it might, the Reverend Andrew Hardell 
was his murderer, and that against so cool a hand, 
and so clever and highly educated a prisoner, it 
would not be easy to obtain a conviction. 

Gathering up the threads of the case in their 
hands, both the Sheriff Substitute and the Procurator 
Fiscal found the clue they held merely led thus far, 
and proved this much, viz, : 

That Kenneth Challerson had been murdered 
by some one, and that the presumption was he had 
met his death at the hands of Andrew Hardell ; 
that in support of this presumption there was first 
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the fact of Mr. Challerson having left Dumfries 
with the avowed intention of following the man 
whom he suspected of having wronged him. Se- 
condly, the certainty that, riding rapidly, he must 
have overtaken the prisoner just about the spot 
where his body was discovered. Thirdly, the late 
hour at which Andrew Hardell reached New 
Abbey. Fourth, the character of the weapon with 
which death had been inflicted. Fifth, the button 
and piece of cloth discovered in the dead man's 
hand. Sixth, the statement of the landlady at the 
Commercial Inn, New Abbey, which went to prove 
there was a button missing from the coat she dried 
for Andrew Hardell, on the night of his arrival, 
and the evidence of the buxom servant, that in- 
volved not merely a missing button, but a " tear in 
the tweed." 

Now, looking at all these links, they certainly, 
when strung together, formed a strong chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against the prisoner ; but then, 
on the other hand, there was the difficulty of string- 
ing them. 

Andrew Hardell stated, and in this statement 
his evidence was confirmed by the women who had 
been washing their linen, that at the pond he left 
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the highway, and pursued his route through the 
fields. 

At what point he resumed the road was of course 
a mere matter of supposition. At what hour Ken- 
neth Challerson met with his death was a matter 
of conjecture also. The rain had begun early in 
the night, and lasted till after daybreak. The 
dead man's horse was found the next morning, 
miles away from the scene of the catastrophe, 
grazing in some meadows down by the Frith. 
Had the animal made for his own stable, a clue as 
to the possible time of the murder might have been 
obtained ; but frightened, no doubt, by the light- 
ning, as well as by his rider's violence, he had 
rushed madly on. 

The woman — a widow — who showed the ruins, 
spoke vaguely to having heard the sound of a horse 
galloping past her door on the night of the murder ; 
but when pressed as to whether the noise she heard 
might not have been produced by the beating of 
the rain, the rush of the wind, or the distant 
thunder, she wavered, and said she could not be 
positive. It seemed to her like a horse's feet, but 
as it was "just momentary," she would not like to 
be sure. 
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Concerning the button, there appeared a like nn- 
certainty. The landlady couldn't " mind '* whether 
there was a hole in the coat or not ; the servant had 
not thought about the tear, till some one came and 
told her there was a reward out, and that there 
had been a piece of cloth found. Mr. Hardell, it 
was clear, did not change his clothes on the night 
of his arrival at New Abbey, neither did he make 
any mention of having a second suit with him. 
His own statement was, that he possessed but two 
suits of tweed, both of which were found, — one 
on his person, the other in his portmanteau; that 
he knew nothing of how Kenneth Challerson came 
by his death ; that he knew nothing of Mrs. Chal- 
lerson's whereabouts, and that he certainly had no 
share in inducing her to leave home ; that when he 
started from Dumfries, he had done so, intending to 
work his way on foot to New Abbey, and from 
thence across Criffel, and by the coast to Kirkcud- 
bright. When he was arrested, he had learned, 
indeed, from the newspapers, that Kenneth Chal* 
lerson was dead, but he was ignorant of all parti- 
culars. Naturally he felt shocked at the tidings, 
he said, because for some time they were very 
intimate acquaintances. 
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" Were you ever friends ? *' asked the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, on the occasion of a subsequent 
examination. 

" Certainly not," was the reply. 

" You were on terms of closer intimacy with Mrs. 
Challerson, probably," was the next inquiry. 

" No ; I never was on very intimate terms with 
either," the young man answered. " Though I had 
reason to believe Mrs. Challerson was in the neigh- 
bourhood, I never saw either her or her husband 
during the whole period of my stay in Dumfries." 

" Your travelling companion probably saw more 
of them ? " 

" He may," Andrew answered. " Mr. Challerson 
always liked him better than he did me." 

" Why did he not like you ? " asked the Procu- 
rator Fiscal. 

" Want of taste, probably," replied the prisoner, 
with a slight shrug. " Jealousy also, perhaps, may 
have had some share in his lack of appreciation. 
He imagined I admired Mrs. Challerson, and he 
was mistaken." 

" The onus of proving me guilty lies with them," 
Andrew Hardell had said to himself in the days 
when he was miscounting the cost, which was true ; 
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but he found the onus of proving himself innocent 
lay with him, and the process turned out anything 
rather than agreeable. 

*' Before an English magistrate, in an English 
Court, I should not have experienced the least diffi- 
culty," he considered, and he was to a certain extent 
right. 

These examinations, where every chance word 
had to be considered — every sentence calculated, 
soon began to tell upon his health. He felt as one 
feels walking on the brink of a precipice, when a 
moment's want of courage, the slightest faltering — 
would be fatal. 

He had decided to say nothing; but to say 
nothing would he found tell against him. He had 
to make his statement in ignorance of what the 
evidence might be in the hands of the prosecutor — 
sign and stick to it. He had to seem frank and 
yet be cautious. With the knowledge that the 
Sheriff Substitute was on the right scent, he had 
still to seem unconscious of the fact. Every step 
he took — every word he spoke — every reply he 
made, rendered retreat more and more impossible. 
There was nothing for it now but to go on — on — 
face the worst, and fight it out never doubting. 

VOL. I. L 
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But a struggle of this kind was never urged by 
any man of Andrew Hardell's temperament without 
producing evil effects. 

His brain was always on the rack, striving to 
remember exactly what he had said, trying to plan 
what he should say, while the sudden change from 
an active life to one of complete and compulsory 
inaction was not long either before it produced bad 
results. 

The prisoner began to grow thin, his face length- 
ened, his clothes commenced to hang on him. In 
a week he was in appearance an altered man, and 
when at length Anthony Hardell made his appear- 
ance on the scene, he found his friend in the in- 
firmary of Kirkcudbright jail, very ill indeed. 

At any other time — considering how his confi- 
dence had been abused, his friendship played upon, 
his trust betrayed — Andrew Hardell would haye 
met the man who had deceived him coldly, and 
would have had that matter of Laura Challerson 
" out " with his visitor ; but as matters stood, the 
very sight of a familiar face, the sound of an Eng- 
lish voice, were as sunshine and music to the lonely 
man, who, holding out his hand to Anthony, burst 
into tears. 
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There were very few words exchanged between 
them, — two or three commonplace inquiries, two or 
three sentences of hope and encouragement, and 
then Anthony, telling him he did not mean to leave ^ 
Kirkcudbright for some time to come, arose to take 
his leave. 

" Stoop down," Andrew whispered, and the other 

« 

complied. 

" Do you remember that suit of clothes you left 
behind you ? " the prisoner inquired, and Anthony 
nodded assent. 

" You must forget about it," Andrew said. 

For a moment Anthony Hardell looked hard 
into his friend's face — while wistfully, like one bom 
in a strange land, who tries to make an Englishman 
understand by expression and gesticulation what he 
means, Andrew looked back at Anthony. 

'^ I understand ! " said the latter, after a second 
pause. " God help us both ! " 

** Amen," ejaculated Andrew Hardell, and then 
when his visitor had departed, he laid his head down 
again on the pillow, and turned his face towards the 
wall. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



m COUET. 



Of the days that intervened between his committal 
and his trial, the prisoner kept no account. 

They passed somehow, that was all he ever knew 
about them : they were spent — those long daylight 
hours, those desolate nights — in sickness, in strug- 
gle, in alternations of hope and fear, in forming 
wild plans of escape, in turning over in his mind 
whether it might not be advisable for him to take 
that middle course which is involved in pleading 
guilty to culpable homicide, and abiding the conse- 
quences. 

But it was only at very long intervals, and for 
very short periods, he entertained this idea. 

He thought — and thought rightly — that the time 
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bad gone by for making a confession of any kind, 
witb any cbance of backing out of the consequences 
of the deed he had committed with honour or even 
safety. 

He knew he had told as many falsehoods as he 
could ever be called upon to repeat. His judg- 
ment was satisfied that as he had elected to play 
for high stakes, his game could scarcely be im- 
proved. 

Whether the stake to be gained was worth the 
candle, he could not now afford to consider. 

Even if he hedged, he should make very little by 
it. A long imprisonment seemed to him, in his 
then state of mind, as bad or worse than death ; 
besides, he felt sure that if he only could keep up 
his courage, he should escape. 

Illness and imprisonment alone, he thought, pro- 
duced his want of mental strength. Anything 
would be better than the solitary days and the 
wakeful nights. Let him once have to meet his 
fellows, to face the judges and the spectators, and 
he could and would hold his own bravely. 

His sole fear was Anthony — but he had made a 
bold stroke with regard to him. 

He told his solicitor not to summon Anthony as a 
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witness, and having done this, he abided the event 
with calmness. 

What his own solicitor thought about the matter 
may be conjectured from the fact that he asked 
Andrew whether, considering the difficulty of the 
case, it might not be well to plead guilty to the 
lesser crime. 

"I am sure the matter could be arranged with 
the Advocate Depute," observed Mr. McCallum. 

" Then I am sure the Advocate Depute feels he 
has no chance of a conviction," answered Andrew, 
who had not lived all this time in Kirkcudbright 
jail for nothing. "No, I am either innocent or 
guilty, and I am content to abide the result." 

Whereat Mr. McCallum shrugged his shoulders, 
and remarked that circumstantial evidence had 
hanged many a man. 

"Well, I would rather be hanged on circum- 
stantial evidence than acquitted on a point of law," 
Andrew Hardell answered ; whereupon the lawyer 
observed — 

" Hanging is not a nice thing, but no doubt you 
are right in principle." 

All of which went to prove that not a single 
person believed him innocent — a hard cross to 
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bear with the knowledge of guilt in his own 
soul. 

Meanwhile, however, there was an ever-growing, 
ever-increasing conviction in the minds of those who 
had much to do with the matter in which he was 
personally interested, that although Andrew Hardell 
might have killed Kenneth Challerson, he was not 
guilty of actual murder, and the Advocate Depute, 
to whom in due time — as to a grand jury — the case 
was submitted, felt the difficulty of the position — 
felt the obstacles which might arise in obtaining a 
conviction from a Scottish majority. 

For a Scotch jury is very different from an 
English one. Sawney is much more on his guard 
than John Bull. The argumentative, Presbyterian, 
non-impulsive mind resists the temptations of flowery 
sentences, of impassioned appeals, of harrowing 
pictures, as it might the seductions of the evil 
one. 

Unlike the British mind, the Scotch has a keen 
and all-absorbing sense of duty and of self-import- 
ance. It is not to be led by the judge nor by the 
counsel — rather, it sets itself up in direct opposition 
to them. 

The consciousness of power is pleasant to the 
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northern indiviiiual. The very constitution of the 
jury increases that consciousness. In England, it 
is true, one man may starve out eleven, or eleven 
may coerce one, but in Scotland each unit is either 
of the majority or minority. Each man stands by 
himself; each man has his specific weight for or 
against the prisoner ; to make or to mar, to spoil 
or to spend. 

Further, the character of Scotch education is to 
produce individualism of character. Thus each 
man has an opinion of his own, and does not hesitate 
to express it. Tlie judge has yet to be bom who 
should carry a Scotch juror beyond the depth to 
which he personally elected to wade. 

Bom — partly of hia nation, partly of his religion, 
there is a great sense of his individuality, and of 
Us power iudividually ; and that sense of power 
resents the interpoation of any other person's in- 
fluence. 

For all of which reasons, unless a man's guilt he 
self-apparent, let him pray to be tried by a Scotch 
jury. 

He will have justice dealt to him, and something 
more ; he will have the beneiit of the doubt given 
to him, Nvhich is not an unimportant consideration 
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amongst a people capable of weighing the value 
and the significance of a doubt. 

These things were all in due time taken into 
account by the Advocate Depute, who hesitated not 
to intimate to Mr. Dunbar — ^a personal friend of his 
own — that if the prisoner chose to plead guilty to 
culpable homicide, that plea would be accepted. 

To which remark Mr. Dunbar replying that his 
client intended to plead " Not Guilty," and main- 
tained he was so, the Advocate Depute from thence- 
forward maintained an injured silence, and said 
within himself, that if he could hang Andrew 
Hardell be would. 

Such trials were not of frequent occurrence ; it 
would add, he felt, a laurel to his fame if he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a conviction. As for my lords 
Craigie and Glanlorn, they were supposed to know 
nothing, or next to nothing, of the matter, till they 
donned their official robes, and the assize com- 
menced. And so September wore on, and the date 
for the trial approached, and in due time Andrew 
Hardell was removed from Kirkcudbright jail, and 
conveyed, not by the seanshore, and across Crifiel, 
but by drearier inland roads, back to Dumfries, 
where he lay for a few days in the old jail, waiting 
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for the time to come which ahould decide his 
fate. 

Very different was the old jail from that which 
now fronts Buccleugh Street ; very different are 
both from the pleasant prison at Kirkcudbright, the 
exercise- ground in which commands a view of the 
faraway country ; of the Dee and the Tor Hill ; 
and the quaint, rich, old-fashioned town, no bigger 
than an English village. 

Often in the after-time Andrew Hardell thought 
of a remark be then heard made, to the effect that 
if the whole population of Scotland were criminals, 
its jails were large enough to cont^n them. 

He had plenty of leisure then to heed any obser- 
vation, and remember it, for neither friend nor foe 
intruded on his solitude. Anthony was afraid to do 
so, and returned to England after the interview 
mentioned ; while Mr. Forster, for whom he con- 
sented to do duty, starting for Scotland, purposing 
to comfort his pupil, fell ill by the way, and was 
obliged to return to Langmore, looking very old 
iiideed. 

In truth, Andrew's trouble had entered into his 
very aoul, and seeing this, Madge hushed her own 
sorrow to comfort his, and condoled herself by 
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writing long letters to the prisoner, assuring him of 
her conviction of his innocence, of her deep grief 
for the position in which he was placed, of her wish 
to be near him in his trouble. 

" Which, thank God, my little giri, you cannot 
be," he said to himself, and then he sat down in his 
cell and faced his position — as he had never faced it 
yet — and found that the old things so dear to him 
in the past, might never again be parts and parcel 
of his being ; that however affairs turned, he should 
have to begin a new life amongst new people, for 
the simple reason that those with whom he had for- 
merly associated did not know that they were all 
defending him in ignorance — that he had not counted 
the cost. 

But now, when my lords were entering Dum- 
fries — when the supreme moment was at hand — 
Andrew Hardell counted the cost both ways, to 
the best of his ability. 

Both ways a loser — both ways ; whether he won 
or whether he failed — ^a desolate forsaken man. 
If he were acquitted, should he return to the peace- 
ful household, and be a liar in the midst? If he 
were convicted — well — well, the future would be out 
of his hands then. Let that possibility pass silently. 
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For decently and as a man comes gradually to 
reconcile himself to the idea of whatever may come 
speedily — Andrew Hardell was strengthening his 
soul to face the worst. 

Never an one who heard the bells ringing in 
honour of the judge's entrance had a keener appre- 
ciation of the fact that those bells might even then 
be sounding his death-knell — and yet he set his face 
and turned it resolutely to meet the danger — none 
the less defiantly, probably, because he knew men 
were looking to see how he bore up — watching to 
ascertain whether there were not some sign of 
wavering, some token by which they might know 
he intended to change his tactics at the eleventh 
hour, and plead guilty to culpable homicide. 

When Mr. Dunbar's arrival was announced, 
people grew terribly anxious on the subject of the 
prisoner's plea. 

There had not been a " good trial " in Dumfries 
for many a day — ^not a really interesting case for 
several years previously, and now here was a really 
peculiar case, one calculated to put the Advocate 
Depute on his mettle, and to induce Mr. Dunbar 
to exert those powers of cross-examination and rhe- 
toric for which he was famous. 
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Long and close was the conversation which took 
place between Mr. McCallum and the great man — 
many were the questions asked — numerous the ob- 
servations made — and when Mr. Dunbar at length 
retired to rest it was with the air of a man who felt 
he had his work cut out for him on the next day — a 
nice piece of work, which it might not be quite easy 
to hold together till the end. 

So at length the morning of the trial dawned — 
clear, bright, and autumnal ; and with the sun 
shining upon them, the judges marched, as was and 
is the custom in that ancient town, from the Com- 
mercial Hotel to the Court-house. 

The SheriflF of the town and counties of Dumfries- 
shire and Kirkcudbright — the Procurator Fiscals — 
the Provost — the Bar — all went down the street in 
solemn procession, whilst the mob stared and the 
trumpeters blew — and the bells rang — and the in- 
habitants came to their doors and windows to look 
at the grave ceremonial. 

Down the street — past the Mid Steeple — ^past the 
site of the ancient Greyfriars, scene of the Comyn 
tragedy — and then sharp round into Buccleugh 
Street, where Ihe new Courtrhouse was then un- 
built, and the old still deemed large enough and 
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handsome enough for the business which had to be 
transacted in it. 

At ten o'clock, precisely, Lords Craigie and 
Glanlom entered the Court, clad in their judicial 
robes — red, trimmed with white, and ornamented 
with St Andrew crosses. Graciously the learned 
judges bowed to the persons assembled, and then 
the business of the circuit was opened by an extem- 
pore prayer — which, as is usual in such cases, con- 
tained petitions for, and references to, ererything in 
the heavens above and the earth beneath, always 
excepting the real business that had brought so 

* 

many persons of different ranks, tastes, and feelings 
together. 

At the fag-end of the prayer indeed the minister 
was good enough to allude slightly to the judges 
and the prisoners. As some courteous persons 
finish their letters with vaguely kind regards — so 
the clergyman commended the people who alone 
were the cause of his being there, to the attention 
of the Almighty. 

Curiously mingling the Church of England 
formula with the more voluminous diction of his 
own pulpit, he wound up by entreating the Lord of 
all Power and Might so to incline the hearts of all 
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those placed in authority, that they might wield the 
sword placed in their hands by their gracious Queen 
and Governor, to the honour and praise of His holy 
name, the setting forth of BGs glory, and the ex ten* 
sion of His dominion. 

Further, the minister entreated that as at Marah 
the bitter waters were sweetened by the casting of 
a tree into the fountain, " even so, O Lord ! the 
evil nature may this day be made holy by reason of 
the arm of justice extended over the wrong-doer — 
turn them. Heavenly Father, turn them from their 
sinful ways — lead them as Thou leddest Thy people 
Israel through the Red Sea and the arid desert — 
give them manna to eat, and let them drink from 
the refreshing wells of Elim, set round with palm 
trees — for ever and for ever — Amen." 

Having concluded which appropriate peroration 
in the loudest voice a human being might be con- 
sidered capable of possessing, the minister, greatly 
to the relief of Lord Glanlorn — a man of slightly 
Jacobite and High Church proclivities — ended his 
part of the day's proceedings, and sat down. 

Immediately after, the first prisoner was brought 
up, and a jury sworn in. 

Of this portion of the ceremonial it is unneces- 
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sary to speak at length, because, although the 
whole process of swearing is different to the same 
portion of a trial in England, that difference will 
have to be mentioned hereafter, since it struck 
Andrew Hardell when the witnesses were sworn in, 
with an unutterable dread. 

^^ As I stand before God, and as I shall answer 
before God at the Great Day of Judgment," he 
found himself repeating in the watches of the night. 

" As I stand before God," — so each man, right 
hand extended, swore to try the case well and 
truly. 

" As I stand before God," — ^many a time, in the 
after-day, Andrew Hardell recalled that formula 
to mind, and contrasted it with the clerk's cry in 
the English Courts — "a true verdict give accord- 
ing to the evidence, so Help you God. Kiss the 
Book." 

As at dinner people regale themselves with a few 
spoonfuls of soup, a morsel of fish, and the merest 
suspicion of an entree^ before attacking the more 
formidable joints, so on the occasion of this trial, a 
few prisoners preceded Andrew Hardell at the bar, 
uninteresting and unexciting prisoners, who were 
merely calculated to whet the public appetite, and 
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make it the more eager for the appearance of the 
principal performer. 

It was a great relief to the spectators when, after 
a couple of people had pleaded guilty to uttering 
counterfeit coin, and a most common-place case of 
" resetting " ended in the prisoner being sentenced to 
seven years transportation, the chief actor in the 
day's proceedings appeared ; a pale, worn, changed 
man — looking, so one individual remarked to his 
friend, "like a hardened ruffian," while another 
whispered, " He carries innocence in his face." 

For the first moment he was confused. They 
had brought him to the place of trial through that 
underground passage, now disused, which formerly 
led beneath Buccleugh Street, from the old jail, 
into the dock of the old Court-house ; and coming 
in an instant from the darkness into the light — 
from the quiet of his cell into the midst of a hall 
crowded to suffocation, the scene swam before him. 
As through a mist he beheld judges and counsel — 
officials and spectators. Like something very far 
away, he heard the murmur and the rustle caused 
by his appearance — vaguely he tried to make a 
clutch at his own individuality, and to grasp the 
fact that it was he — Andrew Hardell — he, and no 
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other, who stood amongst all those people, about to 
be tried for his life. For a moment it was all 
vague and shadowy — ^he felt like one who sees 
some terrible vision in a dream, and is appalled by 
it — though all the time he knows what frightens 
him is but a dream. 

Standing there, with every eye in the Court 
fixed upon him, he felt as if he were being swung a 
long way out into space — out as far as he could go, 
while his heart seemed to stop beating, and his 
limbs grew numbed, and his head giddy. 

Then with a jerk he appeared to himself to swing 
back again, and the light grew clearer and the mist 
lifted, and the blood poured through his veins hot 
and fierce, and he looked round for a moment, to 
see if there were any friend near. 

Then his eyes fell on the face of Anthony, and 
a glance of recognition passed between the pair, 
whilst an expression of unutterable regret flitted 
across Anthony's countenance. 

It came back to his memory then the recollection 
of the hill-side, amongst the Southern Highlands, 
where they had sat them down to rest, while the 
lights and shadows flitted hither and thither over 
the landscape. 
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They had started, meaning to have such a 
pleasant holiday, and behold this was the end of it. 

"Let me pass, if you please," he said to the 
spectators, who were standing behind him, and he 
went out into the vestibule, saying to himself, " Oh 1 
my God, I cannot bear this ; it is too much." 

Meanwhile, in Court the judge was putting the 
usual questions to the prisoner. From the time of 
his entrance Andrew had remained standing, behind 
the low railed dock, that looks strange to English 
eyes. The two men in, red coats and curious 
cocked-hats (which were turned up and flattened at 
the back) who had escorted him along the passage 
and up the winding stairs, sat down, one on each 
side of the prisoner, but he did not attempt to 
follow their example; consequently there was no 
necessity for the judge to order him to " stand up," 
when answering to "Guilty, or Not Guilty?" 

"Not Guilty, my lord," said the prisoner, 
firmly; on hearing which the audience breathed 
freely. 

There was to be no strangling of the case, then, 
no plea of Culpable Homicide — no arranging of the 
matter between Advocate Depute and Defendant's 
Counsel — no mere " bit of a speech," entreating a 

M 2 
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light sentence — nothing of the kind — there was to 
be a straggle ; and when this became apparent, 
there ensued a few minutes' stir and bustle — 
caused by the spectators settling themselves- in their 
places, and preparing for a lengthened stay in 
Court. 

Tlien one of the turnkeys intimated to the pri- 
soner that he might sit down. 

" He would have stcod the whole time, I b'liere," 
remarked the man, afterwards, with a lofty con- 
tempt for the Southerner's want of acquaint- 
ance with Scottish etiquette, " or leastways till he 
dropped, for I never did see a mon eo white and 
ghaistlike afore. It was all strange to him, poor 
lad." 



»^ 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THOUNG mS ASSIZE. 

Many a kindly Scotch heart felt sore that day for 
the " puir laddie," to whom it was all indeed very 
strange. 

His want of self-assurance, his pale, wasted face, 
his thin, white hands, his very lack of knowledge of 
their forms — all these things sensibly touched a 
people hospitable to an extent, and possessed in no 
small degree both of imagination and perception. 

Certainly the righteous indignation of men who 
call things by their proper names, had been roused 
by the generally-received idea that the prisoner, 
having first induced the woman to leave her hus- 
band, murdered the man when he followed to re- 
claim his unfaithful wife ; but still the truth of this 
idea remained to be proved. 
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The prisoner had dedded to let the matter be 
sifted, and although there were some who thought 
fais calmness a sign of guilt, and found in bis 
English face corroboratiou of his desperate de- 
pravity, yet, on the whole, the opinion of the 
majority was ^vourable. 

Perhaps the woman might have tempted him, 
and the husband been rash — anyhow, he Lad suf- 
fered. His face was not the healthy, comely coun- 
tenance of that of the young fellow many a one of 
them had seen walking by the banks of the Nitb, 
and making for Lincluden. His voice was low and 
weak; he was not hold and brazen-tongued about 
the matter ; his manner towards the judge was very 
respectful, which pleased the spectators, for though 
their own manner may not in all cases be over- 
courteous towards their superiors in station, it is 
gratifying to the Scotch to see their great men 
" treated according" by strangers. 

And be^dea all this, the man was being tried for 
bis life, which each one present felt to be a serious 
matter, — a matter indeed the full importance of 
which no one can ever quite estimate till he have sat 
in Court, watching the accused while tlie evidence 
is being given that may either hang or acquit. 
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" He 18 looking awful bad, puir fellow," was the 
cautious criticism of the gallery. 

" Whist, man, they're beginnin' the examining,"* 
and the pair craned forward their heads to see. 

" Put out your right hand, sir," said Lord Glan- 
lom, and the witness did so. 

^' As I stand before God, and as I shall answer 
to God at the Great Day of Judgment" — so the 
oath proceeded, and looking up at the sound of this 
solemn formula, Andrew Hardell beheld the face 
of a man whose word he knew might hang him. 

"Your name is David Johnstoun, I believe?" 
With this question the Advocate Depute com- 
menced his examination. 

"It is." 

"And you are a waiter at the 'King's Arms' 
Hotel in this town?" 

"lam." 

"And you have been a waiter there for some 
time?" 

" Two years come Hallow-e'en." 

"Exactly so. Now, Mr. Johnstoun, we want 



♦ In Scotland there is no oratorical " opening of the case," 
the Advocate Depute merely states the nature of the offence, and 
then calls his witnesses. 
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yoa to tell us all yoa know about this boEoneBS. 
You mini the twenty-third of August last?" 

*'I would not like to swear that I do." 

" Well, at any rate, you remember Mr. Challer- 
soD comiog to the 'King's Arms,' inquiring after 
Mr. Andrew Hardell ? " 

" I mind a mon riding up to the door when I was 
standing there, and asking me was one Mr. Andrew 
Hardell inside. He was on a dark-brown horse, 
with a star in the middle of his forehead ; and he 
had spurs and a heavy whip — but whether he was 
Mr. Challerson or no, I canna swear, as I never 
set eyes on him before to my knowledge." 

"You saw the body of Mr. Challerson after- 
wards, however, and identified it?" 

" I was shown a body, and some person told me 
it was Kenneth Challerson's ; but I canna swear 
mysel' anything about that. The corpse was the 
corpse of the man that spoke to me." 

"That is just what I want to know, Mr. John- 
stoun; and now will you tell us what he said to 
you?" 

"He asked, was Mr. Andrew Hardell stopping 
at the hawtel, and when I made answer that he was 
just gone, he began to swear aiid bite the handle 
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of his whip. I thought he was disappointed at 
missing him, and said, that although Mr. Anthony 
Hardell was gone south, Mr. Andrew was not very 
far off — that he could na' be more nor a piece of 
the way to New Abbey." 

"*Are you sure of that?' he spoke out quite 
quick and sudden-like ; and when I told him I was, 
he clapped spurs intil his horse and was off down 
the street as hard as the beast could go." 

" He seemed in a passion, then ? " suggested the 
Advocate Depute. 

" He seemed vexed ; I could not tell you why- 
folk are like that sometimes when they canna' fall 
in wi' the body they want." 

" You say you took notice of his whip ? " 

" I did." 

Then ensued a pause, during which the article 
in question was produced. 

Almost curiously Andrew Hardell looked at it 
again while the witness took it in his hand. 

A straight — rather thick whip — gold-mounted — 
heavily loaded — the sort of whip a man might use 
who habitually rode an obstinate and vicious horse ; 
a horse which refused to go till urged with blow 
and spur — and then reared. 
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Some memor; of a speech Mr. Challerson once 
made about having felled a stubborn brute with a 
blow between the ears, recurred to Andrew while 
he watched the witness examining the whip. 

" This is like the one I saw in his hand," said 
the man, after a short silence. " I took particttlar 
notice of the gold about it, because it ebone in the 
sun while he was talking, and I wondered was it 
gold or gilding." 

*' That will do/' &ud the Advocate Depute ; and 
the whip, numbered " 13 " among the articles 
mentioned in the indictment, was removed. " Now, 
Mr. Johnstoun, I must ask jou a few questions 
more. You recollect two young clergymen staying 
at your hotel ; was the prisoner at the bar one of 
them ? " 

For the first time since bb appearance in the box 
the witness turned his face towards the dock. As 
in a dream, Andrew Hardell heard some one tell 
him to stand up, and without any will of his own, 
so it seemed to him, he rose and looked at David 
Johnstoun. 

Immediately he did tliis, David Johnstoun quickly 
averted his eyes, and turned them towards the Ad- 
vocate Depute- 
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« Yes," he said. " That is Mr. Andrew Hardell, 
and he stayed for about three weeks at our house.'* 

" He was a good deal out and round the country 
during that time ? " 

"He was very seldom within, or his friend 
either." 

" Did they generally go out together ? " 

" Sometimes, not always." 

"You waited upon them mostly?" It was a 
miracle to Andrew Hardell to hear how the Advocate 
Depute adapted his language to the ear of the man 
he addressed, and how he adopted the phraseology 
to which the man was accustomed as no English 
barrister would have dreamed of doing, unless, 
indeed, he were ridiculing a witness. " You waited 
upon them mostly ? " 

" Yes." 

" Perhaps you can tell me, then, if the prisoner 
had a light top-coat — grey, with large horn buttons; 
a loose coat." 

" He had ; but I never saw it on him." 

" Never saw it on him ! " repeated the Advocate 
Depute. " Now, Mr. Johnstoun, pray be careful 
— do you mean, on your oath, to say you never saw 
the prisoner dressed in that light-grey top-coat ? " 
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" I was wrang," said the witness, deprecatingly ; 
"I did ODce see him in it — the erening he came 
first to the ' King's Arms.' " 

" Oh I you remember that now ? Well, perhaps 
you will stretch your tuemory a little further, and 
try to remember some other occasion when he wore 
that coat" 

" He never wore it to the best of my belief I 
have seen it id his room, but I never saw it on his 
back save that once." 

" You are on your oath, sir." 

" I never said I wasn't," retorted the witness. 

" And, on your oath, you never saw Mr. Andrew 
Hardell in that coat excepting when he came the 
first evening to the 'King's Arms?" Take your 
time, now, before you answer me." 

"I needn't tak' any time," answered David 
Johnstoun, defiantly ; " for I am not going to tell 
a lee to please you nor ony mon. Mr. Andrew 
Hardell never had that coat on him, so far as I 
know, from the day he came to DnmfiieB till the 
day he left it." 

"Perhaps you did not see him every time he 
went cut." 

" Likely enough ; I was na' his nurse." 
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Whereupon a grave, low laugh ran round the 
Court, and the Advocate Depute remarked, — 

" You are witty, sir." 

"I am obleeged to you," was the reply, from 
which it will be seen that the Advocate Depute had 
all the sir-ing on his own side. 

Throughout the trial, indeed, Andrew could not 
help remarking the utter absence of any acknow- 
ledgment of rank — which is the more singular in a 
nation that attaches as much importance to birth as 
any on the face of the earth. 

" Although, unhappily for him, you were not the 
prisoner's nurse, Mr. Johnstoun," recommenced the 
Advocate Depute, hitching up his gown on his 
shoulders, and adjusting his wig, '^ you appear to have 
taken friendly notice of what he wore. Perhaps, 
therefore, you can describe to me the clothes he had 
on the evening he left Dumfries for New Abbey." 

" He had on a suit of tweed, a * soft ' hat, and a 
pair of lace-up boots," was the prompt reply. 

" What kind of buttons had he on his coat ?" 

" Bone — lighter nor the tweed." 

" Did you remark if there was one off*?" 

" I didna remark ; if there had been one wanting, 
though, I think I should have observed it." 
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" Was the tweed light or dark ?*' 
" Dark." 

" Could you swear to it ? " 
" I misdoubt whether I could ; likely there was 
more nor one piece made the same year his was 



woven." 



At which point Lord Glanlom, interposing, told 
the witness he was not answering properly. Lord 
Glanlom was kind enough further to explain to the 
Court generally, while he apparently limited his 
remarks to the witness, that the question before 
them was, the prisoner's suit of tweed — not how 
many pieces had been woven in that year, or any 
year. 

After which the examination proceeded : — 

" The button," witness said, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the Advocate Depute, and looking at the 
button and piece of cloth in his hand, " is very like 
the ones used to be on Mr. Hardell's coat ; but I 
canna say more nor that. I canna swear to it. 
The tweed is like what he used to wear — ^but I have 
seen other people in tweed like it." 

" How many suits of clothes had the prisoner ? " 
asked the Advocate Depute. 

" I have seen but two of tweed and one of black." 
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** You can go down," said the Advocate Depute, 
whereupon Lord Glanlorn looked inquiringly to- 
wards Mr. Dunbar, as much as to say, " Are you 
not going to cross-examine ? " to which look Mr. 
Dunbar replied with one that seemed to imply — 

"He is too unimportant for me — wait a little, 
my lord." 

Meanwhile, however, one of the jurymen was on 
his feet, vainly endeavouring to catch Lord Glan- 
lom's eye. 

" What is it ? " the learned judge asked at length, 
having his attention drawn to the circumstance by 
his brother Craigie. 

" I only weshed to ask the wetness a question ; '* 
and leave having been vouchsafed, he said — 

"I thenk, David," — the materials for many a 
glass of toddy had been brought to the speaker by 
David, and he was at once patronizing and familiar 
accordingly — " I thenk, David, you said the prisoner 
did not wear the light top-coat?" 

"He did not, Mr. Crawford," answered David, 
and retired amongst the crowd, while the Advocate 
Depute confounded him and Mr. Crawford in a 
series of mental sentences which need not be re- 
corded. 
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The next witDesses examined were the women 
who bad been washing at the pond, and the old 
shepherd ; but beyond speaking to the time when 
Andrew Hardell left them, and the route he took, 
their evidence was unimportant. 

After them appeared the mistress of the Com* 
mercial Inn, who identified the prisoner with a 
sob ; who spoke with volubility as to the " drookit " 
state in which he appeared at her door; nho was 
sure she had seen a button off his coat ; who could 
swear to the time he arrived, because be spoke 
about it himself. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dunbar :— 

"Knew the prisoner quite well. He had often 
stayed at her house before. Kever saw a lady 
witli him. Couldn't say whether the button seemed 
to have been torn off or not. Knew the coat was 
awful wet — took no notice of it that morning; 
Supposed if there bad been a piece wanting she 
might have taken thought tu it in the daylight; 
only just as Mr. Hardell came down she first heard 
anything about the murder. Did not aeem to think 
he took the news any way but natural like. They 
all talked about it out«de the door. Her clock 
might have been fast, but in a common way it went 
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slow. Somebody else told her the clock was fast 
beside Mr, Hardell ; she could not mind now who ; 
it might have been the post, or it might have been 
a pairty come to see the ruins — she could not mind. 
It was far frae her thochts then onybody wad ever 
even the like o' murder to such a ceevil, quiet, 
decent young man. He was not in a bit of hurry 
about starting. He ate his breakfast, and he talked 
wi' them a' at the door. He said the man must 
have been struck by the lightning. She minded 
him laughing. It was when an auld wife said 
people would be feared to walk along the roads; 
and then Sandy Wilson made answer, *That there 
was no call for her to be feared.' " 

^^She was neither so young nor so handsome as 
you, Mrs. McBumie, we may conclude," suggested 
the Advocate Depute; in reply to which remark 
Mrs. McBumie, with a heightened colour, declared 
he was just foolish like all the rest of the men, and 
insinuated he had no very clear idea what he was 
talking about. 

"I only want to know," said the gentleman 
against whom this libel was uttered, "if you ob- 
served whether there were a bit of cloth torn away 
with the button you say was wanting ? " 

VOL. I. N 
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" I canna tell, there may or there may not — the 
coat was that wet. I did not tak' particular heed 
to onything else." 

" But when it was dry, Mrs. McBumie ? " 

" I had no say to it then — we left it afore the fire 
a' night, and in the mom the girl took it and the 
rest of the clothes up to the parlour, where she had 
kindled a fire, and she said there was a piece 
wanting, but " 

"My good woman," interposed Lord Glanlom, 
" you must confine yourself to what you know ; 
what anyone said to you is not evidence." 

This was a pleasant way Lord Glanlom had. 
He always took the prisoner's side through the 
trial, and then, by way of proving his strict im- 
partiality, summed up against him. 

There could not be a worse sign in a case than 
that Lord Glanlom interfered in favour of the 
accused, and those who knew the judge best 
augured badly from this fact for Andrew Hardell's 
chances of escape. The prisoner himself, however, 
and the prisoner's friend — God help the man, he 
had but one that he knew of — too hastily con- 
cluded the judge to be convinced of his innocence, 
and plucked up heart accordingly, but hope was 
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speedily damped by a false move made by Mr. 
Dunbar. 

Thinking, perhaps, a sufficient number of wit- 
nesses had gone down without being put on the 
rack, be inquired of Mrs. McBurnie how it chanced 
she could be so positive concerning the missing 
button. 

" When I was wiping down the coat with a clean 
claith," she answered, " I felt there was one want- 
ing, and I thocht at the minute if I could find one 
to match I would put it on for the young man in 
the mom, but when the morn came something pit it 
out of my head, and I never minded it again." 

" Do you not believe, however, that if a piece of 
the cloth had been missing you must have observed 
it?" 

"I canna say — the tweed was that wet and 
shrunk, it would hardly show a tear. I thocht at 
the time he would scarce be able to get into any of 
his clothes again." 

" Did you observe in the morning whether he had 
on the same suit ? " asked the Advocate Depute ; 
and then Mr. Dunbar felt he had better have let 
the witness go when his learned brother was 
willing. 

N 2 
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** No," she answered, " when he cam out we had 
all just heard o' the murder, and I did nae give a 
thocht to his claiths." 

The next witness was Euphemia Stewart, who 
swore positively not only to the fact of a piece of 
the cloth heing torn away, but also that she ^^ took 
thocht |o herself at the time the suit Mr. Hardell 
wore at breakfast could nae be the same she had 
brought up to him. The one was shrunk and run, 
and the other looked almost new like." 

Upon this Euphemia Stewart Mr. Dunbar, exas- 
perated, perhaps, by his previous failure, hurled 
himself ruthlessly. 

^^ When did she first mention anything about the 
rent in the tweed ?" he asked. 

" Weel, she could nae just be sure." 

" Was it not after she heard a piece of cloth and 
a button had been found, and that the prisoner was 
suspected ? " 

« It might.'' 

"At what time did she begin to remember the 
prisoner's coat looked fresh when he was having his 
breakfast ? Take your time now, and do not an- 
swer in a hurry," proceeded Mr. Dunbar, who 
knew how to make a point as well as any man; 
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" was it when you took him up his ham and eggs, 
or when he was settling the bill, or when he was 
standing out in front of the inn in the broad day- 
light, or when" — this with tremendous emphasis, 
like the culminating sentence in a tragedy — "or 
when you heard there was a reward offered for the 
murderer of Kenneth Chatterson f " 

Of course the girl could not tell. She, notwith- 
standing her training and her country, was puzzled 
by the higher training which accosted her. 

The woman's very truthfulness was against her ; 
she had a vague impression of having "thocht" 
at some time, but at what time she could not 
swear. 

** Likely she' had never made any talk about it 
till the reward was out; then, likely she and the 
mistress and a friend or two spoke about it, and then 
it got to the police, and she had to go to Kirkcud- 
bright, and tell a gentleman there what she knew. 
She never wanted the reward, she would swear 
that — she might have talked about going to Ame- 
rica with her father, but it was only words of 
course — she did not mean to go with the reward 
money — if she had ever said such a thing, she said 
it never thinking." 
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^' Perhaps you spoke about the tear in the same 
way," suggested Mr. Dunbar. 

"No she didn't — the minute she heard tell of 
the bit of cloth in the dead man's hand, it all came 
back into her mind like a flash of lightning, and 
without thought she spoke and said there was a bit 
wanting in the tweed coat of the young man stopped 
wi' them that night. If she had taken thought 
she, maybe, would not have spoken: she did not 
want to get anybody into trouble." 

"Unless you could get to America in conse- 
quence," suggested Mr. Dunbar ; and then he let 
her go down, feeling he had to a certain extent 
retrieved his error with regard to Mrs. McBumie. 

By this time the sharp pain which the prisoner 
had experienced at the commencement of the trial, 
was to a certain extent numbed. Like toothache, it 
had worn itself out by its very intensity, and with 
only a dull throbbing in his temples, and a sort of 
trembling at his heart, he sat listening to the re- 
mainder of the evidence as it was given against him. 

As for Anthony, he stayed in the back of the 
gallery, reading over and over again the indictment, 
with a copy of which Mr. Dunbar had provided 
him. 
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Unconsciously he learned the form off while lis- 
tening with straining ears to the words each suc- 
cessive witness uttered*; and subsequently, when 
thousands of miles of sea fretted and tossed and 
rippled between him and Scotland, he found himself 
often in solitude muttering over the sentences he 
had conned that day while suffering agonies of sus- 
pense in Dumfries. 

"ANDREW HARDELL, now or lately a 
prisoner in the prison of Kirkcudbright, you are 
Indicted and Accused at the instance of Archibald 
Murray, Esq., Her Majesty's Advocate for Her 
Majesty's interest, THAT ALBEIT by the laws 
of this and of every other well-governed realm, 
MURDER is a crime of an heinous nature, and 
severely punishable ; YET TRUE IT IS AND 
OF VERITY that you the said Andrew Hardell 
are guilty of the said crime, actor, or art, and part 
IN SO FAR AS," and thus the dreary paper ran 
on, till it finished with " ALL WHICH or part 
thereof being found proven by the verdict of an 
assize, or admitted by the judicial confession of you 
the said Andrew Hardell, before the Lord Justice 
General, Lord Justice Clerk, and Lords Commis- 
sioners of Justiciary in a Circuit Court of Jus- 
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ticiary, to be holden by them or by any one or 
more of their number within the Burgh of Dum- 
fries, in the month of September, in the present 
year 184 — . You, the said Andrew Hardell, 
OUGHT to be punished with all the pains of law, 
to deter others from committing the like crimes in 
all time coming/' 

And then, while the evidence still proceeded, he 
conned over to himself the " list of articles referred 
to in the foregoing indictment," as also the list of 
witnesses, till the unfamiliar Scottish names swam 
before him, and an old man sitting near, holding a 
stout stick, and leaning his chin on his clasped 
hands, bade him " quet turning the leaf over, and 
let other folk hearken to the trial." 

" If all these witnesses are going to be examined, 
it will last for ever," thought Anthony ; and though 
it was a cool day, the sweat stood in beads on his 
forehead as he tortured himself with thinking how 
it might end — what the result might prove. 

He was not one-half so composed as the prisoner, 
who, with the morbid feeling ever growing, listened 
to all the evidence which could be adduced against 
him. 

There was nothing new in it to his appre- 
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hension. He had rehearsed the whole business 
over hundreds of times in Kirkcudbright jail. He 
had Iain awake at night considering what this wit- 
ness and that might find to say — mentally he had 
examined and cross-examined every man and wo- 
man — ^in his cell he had called a court together for 
himself, and been judge, jury, prosecutor, witnesses, 
prisoner, all in one. He had sifted the evidence, 
and he had summed up ; he had heard one verdict 
given, and knew he was free ; he had heard another 
verdict given, and then death stared him in the 
face ; death not to be averted save by the influence 
of friends, who all asked him why he had not given 
himself up at once. 

He had gone through every stage and phase of 
the play, and altered the dSnouement according to 
the mood of mind he chanced to be in. Kenneth 
Challerson's death and the accessories thereof were 
to him but as so many bits of coloured glass, which, 
let the kaleidoscope of fancy be shaken as often as 
it might, still presented some slightly difierent com- 
bination. 

Now it was this man whose evidence convicted 
him — now it was that witness whose cross-exami- 
nation shook the jury's belief in his guilt. 
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He had gone through it all in the watches of 
the night, in the weary lonely hours, and no present 
horror could be like that of waking in the darkness 
and considering the trial was still to come. 

Lo ! it had come, and he was in the midst of it 
Behold the strong man armed had arrived at last, 
and he sat powerless waiting to hear what was 
going to be the result — whether acquittal or con- 
viction — life or death. 

And still the trial went on. As in some shifting 
scene a man beholds familiar places reproduced — 
well-known rivers and plains, towns aud mountains, 
flitting before him — so that day witness after wit- 
ness came forward and reminded him of every step 
he had travelled, and then stood down, only to 
make way for another, who brought the end a little 
nearer. 

The warm summer's evening, the dusty roads, 
the pond where the women were washing, the green 
turf dotted with sheep, the sun setting behind 
Criffel, the clouds coming up from the east, the 
trees arching over the highway, the babbling brook, 
the old broken, moss-covered wall, the gathering 
night, the galloping horse, the lightning, the thunder, 
the pelting rain, the hand-to-hand fight, the dark- 
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ness rendered yisible for a moment, only to reveal a 
dead man stretched on the grass, a long panting 
race through the night, and then a return to the 
spot where it still lay ; a walk, with the wet pouring 
down upon him, on to New Abbey — the sound of a 
swollen river rushing beneath a bridge came back 
to his ears, together with Mrs. McBurnie's excla- 
mation when he entered the inn, ^^dreeping;" all 
this was the scenery in the first act of the drama. 

If they had asked him to give evidence, he could 
have remembered everything, every detail, even to 
the rabbits scudding away at his approach, to the 
colour of the cattle grazing on the hills, to the dis- 
tance the tide was out when he first caught sight of 
the Sol way, the morning after that occurred — to 
the golden gorse, to the purple heather, and the 
blue-bells nodding beside his path. 

To him the witnesses seemed stupid and unintel- 
ligent ; he remembered each sentence better than 
they did ; he wondered why people could not recol- 
lect, and then he thought it was a very good thing 
for him they were so stupid. 

The old shepherd, for example, could not say for 
certain how long he stayed in the cove. Andrew 
could have told him just where the sun stood when 
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he descended to tbe shore, and how &r it had sunk 
before he flung off his clothes and awam away from 
land. 

The doctor examined as to how Kenneth Cbal- 
lerson's murder was accomplished, owned he was at 
a loss to imagine how such a hlow could have been 
inflicted upon so tall a man as the deceased by-the 
prisoner ; he could not understand how sufficient 
purchase was obtained to give it, unless dunng a 
struggle Mr. Challerson had been brought to bb 
knees or thrown down; he could have compre- 
heuded it better from a difierent weapon, from a 
short stick for instance, which would not have 
swayed in the hand. 

He bad no reasonable doubt of death having 
resulted from a blow inflicted by the loaded end of 
the whip — the metal was a little dented, and the 
slight cut on the temple had evidently been caused 
by the chased edge ; but that the blow was given 
while the deceased stood erect and on his guard, 
seemed to him impossible. 

The doctor, in the interests of science, occupied 
mucli time in expliuning his meaning, and Lord 
Glanlom added a great amount of valuable infor- 
iDation to that he already possessed. He asked so 
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many questions, in fact, and the doctor replied to 
them at such length, that it finally seemed a moot 
point whether death could have resulted at all ; 
and but for the fact of Kenneth Challerson having 
been buried, the audience might have doubted the 
reality of his decease. 

As it was, Lord Glanlom elicited one desirable 
piece of evidence. By forestalling a question Mr. 
Dunbar proposed asking when his lordship's hun- 
gering and thirsting after medical knowledge should 
be satisfied, the learned judge ascertained that such 
a blow could not have been dealt excepting by 
accident. 

" Good light, a steady eye, and a still foe," tlie 
doctor aflSrmed, would all have been necessary ad- 
juncts to a pre-determined act of this nature ; " a 
knowledge of anatomy also," he went on to say, 
" might have been useful, though not indispensable, 
since most people knew it was possible to kill a 
man by striking him on the temple ; " and then 
the doctor — who called brow " brew," — treated the 
Court to a detailed series of reasons why a blow on 
the temple was specially dangerous. 

To all of this Andrew Hardell listened with a 
sort of vague wonder as to why it had never oc- 
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cmred to anybody that the ground sloped down a 
little from the road towards the wall, and that 
Kenneth Challerson stood nearest the wall, and was 
stooping forward a little, with his left hand round 
his — Andrew's — body, when the whip was wrested 
from him, and the hlow dealt which ended the 
quarrel 

In grappling with Andrew, he had not stood 
quite at his f^r height, and this fact enabled the 
blow to be given in the manner which puzzled 
the doctor. 

His evidence, however, excited a marked degree 
of interest in the jury— all the keener, perhaps, 
because neither they nor any other human being 
could perfectly understand it; and when this wit- 
ness stood down, Mr. Dunbar began to think tliat 
perhaps his client had judged wisely. 

" He may get off after all," he considered. 
"There has certainly been no great point made 
against hira yet." 

It was a very curious feature indeed in this trial, 

that the only two points throughout the case which 

told strongly in the prisoner's disfavour were two 

of wliifli iiis own conscience entirely acqmtted him. 

He kciew he had never gone to see Laura Chal- 
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lerson alone in his life — that he had certainly not 
worn his light top-coat during the entire of his stay 
at Dumfries, while assuredly whosoever else might 
have rifled the dead man's pockets of their contents, 
he, Andrew Hardell, was innocent. 

What under different circumstances — ^with more 
time in which to plan measures for his own escape 
— ^he might have done, Andrew could not tell ; he 
only knew that none of the articles produced had 
been taken from the body by him — and in the midst 
of his own danger there came into his mind a won- 
dering sort of interest as to the manner of man who 
had thus stripped the dead, and then, seized with 
sudden fear, flung the spoil aside. 

The last witness called for the prosecution was 
Anthony Hardell, who stepped into the box, looking 
much more like the criminal than the prisoner him- 
self. 

To his English ideas there was a something very 
awful in the form of oath he had heard so often 
administered during the course of that day. 

Never before had he been called upon as a wit- 
ness; never before had he been sworn to speak 
to the facts of any case, and now knowing what he 
knew — fearing what others might consider it neces- 
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sary to ask — he turned his back resolutely towards 
hid friend, and facing the judge, raised his right 
hand, and repeated after Lord Glanlom, — 

"As I stand before Almighty God, and as I 
shall answer to God at the Great Day of Judgment, 
I swear to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
Dottung but the truth." 

"He will break down," thought Mr. Dunbar, 
watching how the man's hand shook as lie held it 
out " There is a nice little understanding between 
the pair somehow. I am to avoid cross-examination 
if it be possible, and this Mr. Anthony Hardell was 
not to be called for the defence — well, we shall see 
what my learned brother makes of bim," and Mr. 
Dunbar secretly regretting, perhaps, that he was 
not in his learned brother's shoes, when he would 
undoubtedly have pulled the witness to pieces, 
settled himself in his place while tbe Advocate 
Depute began. 

" You know the panel intimately, I beKeTe, Mr. 
Hardell?" 

" I beg your pardon," said Anthony. 

" You have been acquiunted with Andrew Hardell 
for a long ^me ? " amended the Advocate Depute. 

" Yes, for years." 
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"Would you oblige me by looking round and 
seeing if the prisoner be your friend ? " 

"Stand up," whispered one of the individuals 
who sat beside him; and Andrew, rising, looked 
pitifully at Anthony. 

He it was who had brought him to this ; he with 
his cursed, unholy passion; with his feeble, lying 
lips ; with his false pretences ; with his encourage- 
ment of the dead man's senseless jealousy — he it 
was, and yet Andrew did not feel angry. In the 
midst of his own misery and his own despair, he 
sorrowed for the anguish which he knew must be in 
his old companion's heart The lessons learned on 
the hill-side, on the heights beyond Colvend, had 
not been quite thrown away; already the seeds 
were sown, destined to make him in the after-time 
compassionate and long-suffering, and they quickened 
at sight of Anthony's haggard face — a face which 
was not less worn and altered than his own. 

"Yes," answered the witness, "that is Andrew 
Harden." 

" Your friend ? " 

" My friend, whom I consider perfectly incapable 
of committing such a crime as that with which he is 
charged." 

VOL. I. 
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" You are here to state facts, not to express 
opinions, Mr, Hardell," wud the Advocate Depute, 
sbarplj, in reply to which remark Anthony bowed his 
head and answered, apol<^tically and respectfully : 

" I shall not transgress again, sir." 

" They certainly are a pmr o' weel broncbt np 
young men," conadered some of the jury, " and it 
maun be a B^r trial for bath o' them." 

" You were acqu^nted with the late Mr. Chal- 
lersoD and his wife ? " 

" Yes, I had known them in England, and when 
my friend and myself came north we met them at 
luvemeea." 

"Was that the prisoner's first introduction to 
Mrs. Challerson?" 

"I believe so— in fact, I am certain be had 
never seen her before." 

"She is very beautiful?" 

"Most persons consider her to be so. I do — 
but my friend never professed any admiration for 
her — rather the contrary." 

" What do you mean by rather the contrary ? " 

" I mean that he said he did not admire her ; be 
said hers was not the style of beauty for which he 
cared." 
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" And you believed him when he said so?" 

^' I had no reason to do otherwise ; one generally 
believes what a man says till one has cause to 
doubt his veracity." 

"Nevertheless, he greatly affected the lady's 
society?" 

"He affected it to the extent men usually do 
when travelling with a handsome and clever woman 
— so far — but no farther." 

"So far, however, proved sufficient to excite her 
husband's jealousy ? " 

"Yes — but it excited that jealousy unjustly — 
Mr. Challerson disliked any man who talked much 
with his wife. He was as unreasonably and sense* 
lessly jealous as is the case with many women." 

" He never evinced any feeling of jealousy to- 
wards you?" 

"Never; but I am at a loss to see what that 
has to do with this trial." 

"You are not bound to answer that question,'* 
interposed Lord Glanlorn. 

"Thank you, my lord; I have no objection to 
answer any question, only I think the lady's name 
ought to be kept as much out of this sad business 
as possible." 
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Wbereopon there was an approving mnnnur in 
Court Antbony Hardell's m&nDer was perfecdon, 
and proved he had not studied pulpit elocution for 
nothing — that sort of pulpit elocution I mean which 
makes fashionable ladies apply handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, and call a man a dear, while all the 
time the man knows he is a humbug. 

But there was no humbug in Anthony Hardell's 
mind then. God help him, he was using the beat 
weapons he had in self-defence, and in defending 
his friend. If the weapons were not true it was 
only because steel cannot be forged save out of 
iron, and there was do iron in the whole o the 
being of this poor, weak, wrehshed, cowardly 
sinner. 

"What was the reason you so suddenly parted 
company with your friends in Edinburgh?" 

" We found travelling with them increased our 
expenses to a degree which our small incomes could 
ill afford." 

"When you left Edinburgh it was with the in- 
tention of returning to England ; why then did 
your fnend induce you to visit Dumfiies?" 

" I induced him," was the reply ; " we had in- 
tended going farther north, when that meeting with 
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the Challersons' changed our plans. I told him I 
wanted a longer holiday, and proposed we should 
visit the ^ Redgauntlet ' country, and return to 
England from Kirkcudbright He agreed to my 
proposition^ and we came here." 

**And you left before he did? Was there any 
disagreement between you ? " 

" Not the slightest A plan presented itself that 
seemed calculated to promote my happiness and 
advancement in life. I mentioned it to my friend, 
and I may add he assisted me with the means to 
carry it out. We parted — I to go to London, and 
he to return to Langmore, vid Kirkcudbright." 

" May I inquire what the plan was to which you 
have referred?" 

"Certainly not; it was altogether a private 
enterprise of my own." 

" And you say the prisoner assisted you with the 
means to carry it out ? " 

"Yes; he lent me all the money he had — I 
mean all his capital ; and as it has been suggested 
he meant to run away with Mrs. Challerson, I may 
add, his loan to me deprived him of all ready 
money, except a very small amount indeed — quite 
insufficient to meet the requirements of a lady with 
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sDch expensive tastes as those afiected by Mrs. 
Challerson." 

"Have you been able to carry out your plan, 
Mr. Hardell?" 

" I have not," was the reply, and thereupon dark 
visions of contemplated Nmony crossed the minds of 
some of the jury. 

" He purposed bu^ng a leeving," thought some 
of them, who were aware of the iact of English 
benefices being bought and sold, and never heard 
of the overthrowing of the money-changers' tables, 
without associating the idea of Church and State 
therewith. 

" Was the prisoner aware Mr. and Mrs. Challer- 
son intended vi^ting friends in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfnes ? " 

" I cannot say. We both knew Mr. Challerson 
owned some property near the border, but he never 
told us he intended to make any stay on his way 
home — at least be never told me. I certainly did 
not know he had friends in this neighbourhood, and 
I believe tbe feet was equally strange to my friend." 

" You knew, however, of their arrival at Heron's 
Neat?" 

" Yes ; I met Mr. Challerson out riding one day, 
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and subsequeDtly had a bow from Mrs. Cliallerson 
when she was drifiDg out with Mrs. Blair — I think 
that is the name of the owner of Heron's Neat. I 
did not call, however, though urged to do so by- 
Mr. Challerson." 

" Why did you not call?" 

" I thought it was not worth while to revive the 
old jealousy and unpleasantness. Had I done so I 
must have mentioned the matter to my friend, and 
it would have been a very awkward thing to say^ 
' I cannot ask yon to come with me because Chal- 
lerson thinks you are in lore with his wife.' " 

"Are you ill, Mr. Hardell?" asked the Advo- 
cate Depute at this juncture, noticing how the wit- 
ness leaned over the front of the box, clutching the 
wood-work with his fingers. 

" No," was the reply. 

" Then be good enough to stand up," s^d Lord 
Glanlom, and the witness obeyed. 

" You had never any reason to suspect the pri- 
soner visited Heron's Nest?" 

" Never the slightest." 

" And you swear you believe he did not enter- 
tain any undue attachment for Mrs. Challerson?" 

" Not merely believe, but I am confident he did 
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Dot I am reluctant to mention the name of an 
innocent girl in connection with an investigation 
of this kind, but I Bfaonld still like to mention that 
my friend was engaged to be married, and tliat I 
never had the slightest reason to suspect &nj other 
woman of having supplanted her in bis affections." 

" You are a staunch friend, Mr. Hardell." 

"I shoald be an ungrateful one were I other- 
wise." 

"The prisoner wore on his first appearance at 
Dumfries a light top-coat. Did you ever see it on 
him afterwards?" 

" Never ; he may have worn it, but certainly not 
to my knowledge." 

" Were you always with him?" 

" No ; we went to the noted places together, and 
after that we did just what we fancied. He liked 
walking, I liked reading. He woiild go over and 
over again to the old ruins, a process which wea- 
ried and exhausted me, while I lay on the banks of 
the Nith or the Cluden, reading Scott, and making 
the acquiuntance of Bums." 

" You think he never visited Heron's Nest — that 
he had no appointment to meet Mrs. Challeraon ? " 

"I tun sure he had not. So far as one man 
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can answer for another, I will swear that he never 
clandestinely saw Mrs. Challerson in his life, and 
farther, that he never wanted to see her." 

^* And y^ Mr. Challerson disliked and was jea- 
lous of him?" 

"Yes, — but one man is not to be condemned 
because of the dislike or jealousy of another man." 

" There was bad blood, however, between them ? '* 

" I cannot deny that.'' 

" The accused was not partial to the deceased ?" 

"There was no reason why he should be. Mr. 
Challerson never particularly liked him." 

" Then there was bad blood between them ? " 

" On Mr. Challerson's side, yes." 

"Do you mean that the prisoner never spoke 
bitterly of the deceased?" 

" Not bitterly — he said just what I should have 
said myself — ^he expressed an opinion, in fact." 

"To what effect?" 
. " To the effect that Mr. Challerson was a loud- 
talking, arrogant, offensive snob." 

" Do you not consider that talking bitterly ? " 

"I do not consider stating facts speaking bit- 
terly." 

"You were acquainted, we may presume, Mr, 
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Hardell, with the contents of your friend's ward- 
robe. How many suits of tweed had he ?" 

" If you mean while we were travelling together 
—two." 

"You can swear to that?" 

" Yes, positively." 

"Upon your oath you repeat he had but two 
suits of tweed ? " 

" Certainly but two." 

" And how many had you ? " 

"My lord," exclaimed Anthony Hardell, ad- 
dressing Lord Glanlom, " I appeal to you." 

" You are not bound to answer," said the judge, 
rampant in a moment 

" I only wished to know," remarked the Advocate 
Depute, " whether you might not have lent any of 
your coats to the prisoner." 

"I never did." 

"Was the tweed of which your coat was made 
the same pattern and colour ? " 

*' Do you mean to imply, sir, that I murdered 
Mr. Challerson ? " interrupted the witness. 

" Decidedly not ; I merely desire to " 

But at this juncture Anthony Hardell again 
interrupted him. 
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" I said, sir, I did not object to answer any 
question, nor do I. Notwithstanding this, however, 
I object greatly to your mode of questioning." 

" You are sworn to tell the whole truth." 

"And you, sir, are trying to get me to tell 
falsehoods." 

Whereupon Lord Glanlom remarked that the 
witness was forgetting himself, to which the witness 
only replied by bowing his head, as much as to say, 
"I cannot argue with you, but I have my own 
opinion nevertheless." 

" K Mrs. Challerson did not leave her home with 
the prisoner, can you tell us, Mr. Hardell, with 
whom she did leave it?" resumed the Advocate 
Depute. 

"Did she ever really leave her home?" asked 
the witness simply. 

" There can be no doubt about that matter," was 
the reply. 

" Then would the most direct way of satisfying 
your curiosity not have been to call Mrs. Challer- 
son?" inquired Anthony; "she could have en- 
lightened you as to her movements much better 
than any stranger." 

" You are flippant, sir," said the judge. 
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" I beg pardon, my lord," was the reply ; then 
addrea^ng the Advocate Depute, Anthony Hardell 
proceeded — " Whatever my auapidoDB may be in 
thia matter, I am not bound to confide them to you. 
All I apprehend you deure to know is, whether, if 
Mrs. ChallerBOQ left her home at all, she left it with 
the intention of joining my friend, and to that I 
answer I am quite confident she did not." 

" Can you tell me where Mrs. Challerson is ? " 

" I cannot," was the reply ; and then the Ad- 
vocate Depute and witness looked at one another 
defiantly. 

At this juncture it occurred to the Advocate 
Depute that perhaps this man might be able to 
swear to the button and piece of tweed, which were 
produced accordingly. 

" They are like," said Anthony Hardell, " but I 
trust you do not expect me to identify a bit of horn 
and a piece of rag ;" and he gave the articles back 
to the person appointed to receive them with an air 
of contempt. 

" Could you swear to anything, Mr. Hardell ? " 
asked the Advocate Depute. 

" Yes, I could, to the fact that you have been 
examining me to-day," was the reply. 
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" Ay, and sware at it too, if he dared," whispered 
Lord Craigie to Lord Glanlom^ who thereupon 
fixed his spectacles more rigidly upon his nose, and 
looked down severely at the witness. 

" You have no objection to my examining you, 
I suppose ? " suggested the Advocate Depute. 

*^ I have no objection exactly, but the process is 
not pleasant." 

" Would you mind telling me why you will not 
swear positively to any fact, or answer any question 
directly ? " 

" I have answered to the best of my ability, and 
if by not swearing positively you mean my inability 
to identify the button which has been just shown me, 
I again repeat that I cannot and will not swear to 
anything of the kind." 

" Could you swear to the coat if you saw it ? " 

^' I could not* I could swear to a man, but not 
to his covering — at all events, the covering would 
require to be a great deal more remarkable than a 
suit of tweed which I could identify." 

There is a game called "magic music," that 
perhaps some of my readers can recollect having 
seen and joined in " once upon a time." 

The trick of it consists in hiding an article whilst 
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one of the company is out of the room, and then 
indicating its whereabouts to him by means of 
muaic 

Thus when he is far from the object of his search 
the player strikes the notes softly and more sotitly 
still. As he approaches it she apprises him of the 
&ct ia a gradual creicendo, rising finally to forte, 
and this is sustaioed whilst he hovers around the 
prize, till, when be detects the place of conceal- 
ment, she breaks forth into the loudest str^ns of 
which the instrument is capable. 

It was a somewhat similar game that the Ad- 
vocate Depute and Anthony Hardell played out 
that day io Dumfries. 

Over aud over agmn the barrister came close up 
to the article hidden away. 

He felt confident something lay concealed — ^he 
felt sure Anthony knew all about it ; he almost 
laid his hand on it time afler time, and yet it eluded 
his search eventually. 

Round and round the secret he manteuvred ; he 
tried to surprise, he tried to force it, he watched it, 
he barked about it as an eager terrier will at a rat- 
hole, out of which the animal declines to put its 
licail. He harked back to it — be watched the aub- 
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terfuges and artifices of his opponent ; he tried to 
increase his knowledge by quick, sharp glances at 
the prisoner; he puzzled his head — and it was a 
shrewd one — to find some key to the mystery, and 
yet he had to let it go after all ; though through 
the whole of the ordeal Anthony Hardell's face and 
Anthony Hardell's manner played magic music to 
his search. 

"I am close to it now," thought the Advocate 
Depute, and behold next moment the witness's voice 
was calm, and his brow clearer — and the strain grew 
softer and softer, lower and lower. 

"I wish I were in your shoes for a minute," 
sighed Mr. Dunbar^ to whose professional sagacity 
such a failure in scent seemed deplorable. '' If he 
go on this way much longer he will stumble upon 
the secret, as he has tumbled over it about a dozen 
times already — oh ! there — thank God he is tired 
— and the witness I was not to cross-examine has 
gone down — now we shall see." 

And he girt up his loins and listened while the 
Advocate Depute spoke to the evidence, recounted 
with the precision which made him so admirable an 
investigator of cases that should be heard, every 
part telling against the prisoner. 
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With the most commendable clearness he put the 
case into form for the jury. He condensed the 
whole thing into about the length of a short leader 
in * The Times/ He spoke to evidence, and every 
one in the Court felt that the evidence had not been 
in favour of the accused. 

There was sufficient in the case to authorize its 
being brought before a jury, and that, under the 
Scotch system, where the Crown, disliking to lose, 
seldom ventures risking a trial of any importance, 
was in itself a significant fact. 

"How will it be?" asked one acquaintance of 
another in the vestibule. 

" Puir laddie, I'm feer'd he'll hae to stretch a 
rope. — Guid sake, sir, what ails ye?" added the 
speaker, as a man staggering past him leaned up 
against the wall ; "are ye no weel? Luik till him 
— he's swounded." 

Which was true — in as dead a faint as any 
woman could fall into, Anthony Hardell lay prone. 
They carried him out into the air, they threw water 
on him^ and they would have taken him to the 
hotel, but that be negatived their friendly purpose. 

" Let me stay," he said feebly, " till I know the 
best or the worst;" and they gave him a seat by 
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the door, from whence he could see the sun setting, 
while eager messengers reported from time to time 
how the case was proceeding. 

" Dunbar's at it now," said one at length ; and 
speedily the hall was emptied. Every man crept 
back to hear the great lawyer's speech, of which 
I would it were in my power to give an exact 
report. 

Even in the vestibule Anthony Hardell heard the 
tones of his ponderous voice, although the words he 
spoke were inaudible to his ear. 

Never till then had the prisoner pitied himself 
utterly; never till then had he quite felt all the 
shame and the sorrow and the terror of his posi- 
tion. 

Great is the power of eloquence — great was the 
power of this man's eloquence, which could sway 
the bench as though it were a reed, and bring tears 
to women's eyes, and make masculine hearts throb 
faster than was their wont 

He had a bad case, and he knew it, but his 
speech, like the plot of a novel, no portion of which 
is founded and fettered by fact, was perhaps all the 
better for this. 

He could give the rein to his imagination freely; 
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lie had a clear road for his gallop, and he struck 
spurs into his steed, and spared not the whip. 

He was one of the finest speakers of the day. He 
possessed that peculiar Scotch humour, which is un- 
like the humour of any other nation on the face of 
God's earth. He bad special power of fitness in 
language, that ability of combining opposing words, 
of resolving discords into harmony, which likewise 
is specially Scotch. He had a deliberate delivery, 
which increased in volume as it rolled along, till, 
like a mighty river, it uprooted all old landmarks, 
all previously-formed opinions, in its progress. He 
had a power of action as beyond description as it 
was beyond imitation, a power which spared neither 
king nor kaisar, neither judge nor advocate depute, 
neither witness nor prisoner. 

According to him, the whole case was but a storm 
in a tea-kettle ; the man had been murdered very 
probably, for His part he (Mr. Dunbar) would not 
dispute that fact, although it certainly had seemed 
to be a doubtful point at one portion of the trial ; 
the man had been murdered, and somebody must 
have murdered him. It was for the jury to say 
whelliL'r, on the very slight evidence with which the 
Crown ijad favoured them, the prisoner was guilty 
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or not guilty ; whether he should go free without 
a stain on his character, or fall another victim to 
circumstantial evidence, and that of the flimsiest and 
most impossible nature. To the jury he left the 
case, in the fullest confidence. The jury was com- 
posed of Scotchmen, and the prisoner, unhappily 
for himself, was an Englishman. 

For once, however, the fact of his nationality 
might stand him in good stead, for though the 
Scotch were proverbially hospitable, it was most 
unlikely they would show their hospitality by trying 
to keep him with them for ever. 

To Scottish justice, to Scottish sense, to Scottish 
fair-dealing, he (Mr. Dunbar) was quite content to 
leave the question, and he left it (so he said), con- 
fident of an acquittal. 

After him came the judge. 
Every point in the prisoner's favour was re- 
hearsed ; every sentence repeated which could bear 
on his innocence ; " but," added Lord Glanlorn — 

" Confound him I '' thought Mr. Dunbar ; " there 
he goes again ; " while the Advocate Depute ad- 
justed his wig and pulled up his gown, and smiled 
to himself at the sound of that ominous conjunc- 
tion. 

p 2 
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Word upon word, line upon line, the jndge piled 
up against the prisoner. He shoved how every 
presumption in the case went to support the idea of 
his guilt. Tbey bad the evidence of two witnesses 
to the fact of a button being missing from the pri- 
soner's coat. There was no reason to doubt the 
truthfulness of Euphemia Stewart's testimony, and 
she distinctly swore that not merely a button was 
gone, but also that a piece of cloth bad gone with 
it. The jury would bear in mind that no such 
rent had been discovered in any coat worn by the 
prisoner, but he would not have them place too 
much importance on this circumstance, since the 
question involved really was, had the prisoner three 
suits of tweed or only two ? He had ample time and 
opportunity for disposing of one suit between the 
hour of hia leaving New Abbey and that of his 
arrival at Kirkcudbright. He bad a lonely shore ; 
the darkness of night ; the absence of any company ; 
all in his favour. One circumstance, however, that 
looked like innocence, must not be overlooked, 
namely, that he had not changed his original route, 
but went straight forward to Kirkcudbright, as 
tlioiigli no murder had been committed. On the 
other liaiiil, the jury would bear in mind they had not 
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in this case to deal with a criminal of the ordinary 
type, but with a highly-educated and clever man, 
possessed evidently of a mind capable of weighing 
consequences and calculating possibilities ; and this 
consideration, also, should have considerable weight 
with them in deciding the exact amount of credence 
which they ought to attach to the evidence of the 
witness Anthony Hardell. 

He (the judge) did not consider that witness had 
given his evidence in a satisfactory manner. He 
was evidently biassed by his friendship for the ac- 
cused. He was labouring under considerable ex- 
citement, and had fenced off important questions 
with more cleverness than straightforwardness. 

If the jury believed the bulk of the evidence 
which had been that day given, they could scarcely 
fail to arrive at the conclusion that the prisoner had 
first betrayed the confidence of a man who trusted 
too much in his honour, and then murdered that 
man. 

Whether the blow were dealt in passion, or in 
cool blood ; whether it terminated a quarrel or were 
given treacherously, was not the matter for them to 
consider. 

The real question for them to decide was whether 
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Kenneth Challerson was murdered, and, if so, 
whether the panel were his murderer. 

And Lord Glanlom looked as though he thought 
the jury ought to deliver their verdict without leav- 
ing the box. 

The jury, however, apparently arrived at a dif- 
ferent conclusion, for after a little whispering among 
themselves, and putting together of heads, they 
retired to consult 

Then came a time, when, like Agag, the prisoner 
said to himself, " Surely the bitterness of death is 
past." 

He knew it had all gone against him ; already he 
seemed to be like one clean forgotten, one for whom 
the world's pleasures and prizes were but as the 
memory of a dream. 

What he might have done — oh, God! what he 
might have done, but for this awful misfortune. He 
saw himself a successful preacher, a happy husband, 
the father of children, a respected and useful 
member of society — that was the might-have-been of 
his life — and this was the reality. 

A felon's dock in a far country — with the evening 
shadows stealing down — not a friendly face near 
him, and fifteen men in an adjoining room deciding 
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whether or not he should hang by the neck till he 
was dead. 

He sat in the dock, with his hands clasped^ and 
his head bowed — his eyes were so misty with tears 
that he could not see the scene distinctly — but he 
had a confused memory afterwards of observing the 
judges leave the bench, and perceiving the counsel 
break up into knots and talking with the sheriff 
and such of the spectators as had seats assigned to 
them in the boxes near the bench. 

He knew they were speaking about him. Well 
— well, let the future bring what it might, he 
thought vaguely, it could never bring an hour of 
such intense misery — such utter loneliness as that. 
He was an interesting speculation to those people, 
nothing more. He felt very bitter against them all — 
unjustly bitter, for there were many there who, even 
believing him guilty, pitied him exceedingly. 

After a minute or two his own advocate came 
over to speak to him, — told him not to despair yet, 
— to keep up for a little while longer. 

Then he too went away, and the darkness 
deepened. Candles were brought into Court — dips 
that guttered down and made long wicks — and soon 
after the judges returned and resumed their seats, 
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and the jury trooped back into their places, and 
there was a great silence for a moment 

Instinctively the prisoner rose to meet his doom. 
The faces of the jury looked in the fitful light, pale 
and stem and just — ^inexorably just. You might 
have heard a pin drop in Court when, in answer to 
the judge's question, the foreman said — 

« We find a verdict of NOT PROVEN." 

Of what happened after that, Andrew Hardell 
had no clear recollection. He remembered that 
the judge said something to him, but of what nature 
he never could tell. He knew that one of the men 
who had sat guarding him allowed him to pass out 
on the side farthest from the trap-door, through 
which he had ascended from the subterranean 
passage. He felt the cool air blowing on his fore- 
head, and he saw a way cleared for him by the 
people, who closed up again and followed him out 
into the street 

There was only one man to wish him joy. 

" Thank the Lord I " said a voice in his ear ; and 
turning, he saw the face of the waiter from the 
* King's Arms.' 

" Take me to some place where I can be quiet," 
Andrew petitioned ; " where nobody will know me ;" 
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and thus entreated, the man, under cover of the 
darkness, led him hurriedly along Buccleugh Street, 
and down the steps into the lane below, where not 
a soul was stirring. 

" Ye'll be in need of something to eat," said the 
man, and Andrew thankfully yielded himself to 
such friendly guidance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TACISa THE FDTDEE. 



When a man is thrown from his horse, or falls 
from a BcaSblding, or recovers his senses after a 
railway accident, he does not all at once realize 
the serious nature of the injuries which have been 
inflicted. He only knows that life is still in him, 
and thanks God for that mercy. Ailerwards comes 
the knowledge — the sufiering — the repining. 

At the moment succeeding a great deliverance, 
the first instinct is gratitude; subsequently, when 
knowledge follows ignorance, when reaction ensues 
after excitement, when the danger is behind and 
the vista of years before — a cry ascends through the 
darkness : " Would that I had died I — ^why was I 
spared for this?" 

To Andrew Hardell " afterwards " had not yet 
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arrived. But a few minutes previously, peril was 
present with him, and that peril could scarcely 
become all at once a memory of the past. 

There was only a single feeling uppermost in his 
mind as he hurried along guided by David John- 
stoun, and that was a wondering thankfiilness at his 
deliverance. 

As to the future, he was too bewildered to think 
of it He was free — the trial was over — the danger 
past. As to the actual meaning of the verdict he 
had not yet quite grasped it. 

He was spent, and he wanted rest. He was con- 
fused, and he needed time to collect his thoughts. 
He was faint, and he required food. He never 
could accurately remember what he felt while he 
walked though the twilight up the narrow streets, 
except that he was very glad. 

He had not yet reaUzed the nature of his hurt ; 
it was not mortal, he knew, and that was then 
enough for him to comprehend, 

Out of the darkness they turned into an inn of 
the commoner description, where, around a blazing 
fire, a number of men were gathered drinking and 
smoking. 

A comely, middle-aged woman was in the act of 
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supplying one of her customers with another 
"noggin" of whisky, when David beckoned and 
spoke to her in a low tone. 

Instantly she bent her eyes on his companion 
with a look of curious inquiry, then, without a 
word, led the way up a narrow staircase and into 
a bedroom on the first floor. 

" Yell be quiet enough here," she said, setting 
the candlestick she carried down on a small round 
table, and again favouring Andrew Hardell with 
the same look of irrepressible curiosity she had 
honoured him with below. "And ye wad like 
something till eat — what will ye please to have ? " 

"I will come down wi' ye and see to that," 
David Johnstoun hurriedly interposed. " Will ye 
sit, Mr. Hardell, and rest yourself a-bit?" and the 
pair departed from the room, leaving Andrew alone. 

Then all at once there fell upon him such a sense 
of desolation as I might never hope to put into 
words ; the comprehension of his position dropped 
down into his heart as a stone drops down into a 
well, troubling the waters at the bottom. 

He was not innocent — he knew that ; and the 
sentence pronounced declared as much. 

Not proven — ay, not proven in law — but there 
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was not a creature in Court — not an inhabitant of 
Dumfries — not even the waiter from the 'King's 
Arms/ the only friend who had stopped to con- 
gratulate him — that believed he was other than 
guilty. 

They had hurried him through the kitchen that 
he might not be recognized. They had brought 
him up to this room, not that he might physically 
be more comfortable, but that mentally he should 
escape annoyance. 

He looked round the apartment, in which no 
fire blazed cheerfully, which was only lighted by a 
solitary dip, and contrasted its cold dreariness with 
the warmth and coziness of the kitchen below. 

He glanced at the bed placed in one comer, at 
the chest of drawers near the door, at the small 
round three-legged table where the candle was 
guttering down and making for itself a long wick 
with a cross of blackness at the top of the flame ; he 
surveyed the empty grate and the strip of matting, 
and then his eye, still wandering round the room, 
fell on the looking-glass. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, he took up the 
light, and holding it close to the mirror, beheld his 
own reflexion. 
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He looked at himself with a bitter smile. He 
had been, if not handsome, at least well-favoured. 
His had been that sort of face which mothers bless 
as " bonnie/' and women admire for its frank, 
fearless, honest comeliness. He had never boasted 
chiselled features, nor dreamy, poetic speaking eyes. 
He had not been beautiful as a dream. In his best 
days no person could have said of him that he 
looked as though he had stepped down from the 
canvas of one of the old masters to walk amongst 
men— but yet he had been something more than 
passable, and he had been young. 

Now he seemed young no longer ; since he stood 
before a free man, another sculptor than nature 
had taken chisel and mallet in hand to alter her 
work. His face was worn, his cheek hollow. There 
was a drawn expression about his mouth ; his eyes 
were sunk ; he had lines across his forehead ; his 
hair was thin, and streaks of grey appeared amidst 
the brown; his clothes hung upon him, and the 
hand which held the candlestick looked, reflected in 
the glass, like the hand of a skeleton. 

The beauty of his youth was gone, and the hope 
of his youth with it. 

Life was as unlike the life he had previously 
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stood on the heights of manhood and gazed over, as 
he himself was unlike the man who had mentally 
done great things and built many a pleasant habita- 
tion for himself in the bright days departed. 

He replaced the candle on the table, and sat down 
waiting in patience for some one to come to him. 

It seemed a long time that he thus remained 
alone, but at last the door was flung open, and 
David Johnstoun reappeared carrying a tray, on 
which were a dish of fried bacon and eggs, bread, 
and the materials for whisky punch. 

In his best manner the waiter whipped the cover 
off the ham and eggs, presented the bread to Mr. 
Hardell, and would, seeing how white and ill he 
looked, have "mixed" for him, but that Andrew, 
pointing to the whisky, said : — 

" I cannot take that ; get me a cup of tea if you 
can — if not, water." 

"The spirit will do ye more good," suggested 
the other ; but Andrew shook his head. 

" Take it away, I hate the smell of it," he said. 
" No disrespect to your national drink, Johnstoun, 
however," he added, seeing the man looked vexed 
and disappointed, "only I am not well, and the 
smell upsets me." 
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"Try a thimbleful raw," suggested David, but 
Mr. Hardell was obstinate. He had uever tasted 
whisky since that night, and the sight and the 
smell of it was to him as the sight and the smell 
of death. Another such room as the one in which 
he was sitting, small and close, and illumined only 
by a solitary candle, the rain pouring in torrents, 
himself emptying his flask, and then falling asleep 
only to waken in the darkness to a memory of what 
was lying on the New Abbey Road. All this rose 
before him as he motioned Johnstoun to remove the 
whisky, which no doubt would have done him good, 
could he only have swallowed it. 

Then he took an egg, and a morsel of ham, 
and a bite of bread— "just the name of eating," 
David Johnstoun afterwards affirmed — and drank a 
cup of very bad tea which the landlady brought 
him. 

When the meal was finished, it suddenly occurred 
to him that he had no money. 

Instinctively he put his fingers into his waistcoat 
pocket — but there was nothing there save emptiness. 

" It'll be all right," said his companion, noticing 
the action and the look which succeeded it. " I'm 
acqueint wi' Mrs. Pattison." 
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"Settle with her then, will you," answered 
Andrew, " and afterwards will you go for me to my 
— to Mr. Anthony Hardell, if you know where he 
is to be found, and ask him to meet me on that path 
down by the river under the houses — where the 
trees are, you know? I shall feel better out in 
the air — and — and — if I don't see you again, 
Johnstoun, thank you, and good-bye and God bless 
you.'' 

** Eh, sir ! " exclaimed the man, surprised out of 
his former reticence, " but my heart has been sair 
for ye. I knew rightly ye had no hand in Mistress 
Challerson's making oflF, whatever may have hap- 
pened when you and him met " 

" Hush, for the love of God I " said Andrew, in a 
whisper, looking round as though he thought the 
very walls had ears. 

" Ye needn't be feared o' me," was the reply, 
" though I was feared o' what the Depute might 
ask me. I was aye hoping — hoping ye would 
have pled to Culpable Homicide. I didna think 
he could have missed it both wi' Mr. Anthony and 
myself." 

" Missed what ? " asked Andrew Hardell. He 
never could make out afterwards what induced him 
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to put such a ((ueBtioD, for he knew the answer 
vhich was sure to come. 

'* The suit of tweed Mr. Anthony left behind bim. 
I minded a!! about that suit — afterwards " 

With a shudder Andrew Hardell turned away 
from the speaker, and stood for a moment, his head 
averted, and bis fingers weaving and iutertwioing 
one with another. 

Ad Enghshman of the same class might have 
misunderstopd this gesture, but not so David John- 
stoan. If the system of education in Scotland have 
no other advantage, it has at least this, that it — 
together with the natural thoughtfulness of the 
people — enables one man to form some faint con- 
ception of the inner feelings of his fellow. 

" It was ill-judged of me," began the man, and 
there was a quiet pathos in that soft;, mournful tone, 
which is the distinguishing feature of that part of 
Scotland. *' I ought to have known better. I hope 
ye're no' angry." 

" Angry I " Andrew repeated ; " angry I " and he 
showed his companion a white, troubled face, while 
he repeated the word, — "but that was an awful 
oath, Johnstoun, for you, was it not — knowing what 
you did I " 
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" Knowing what I did, Mister Hardell, I'll jest 
settle that aith with my Maker. He'll be fairer 
dealing nor any of us, and I am sure and positive 
there is no' a minister in Scotland would say that 
aith bound a man to go out of his way to pit the 
rope round anither's neck. My mind is in no sort 
o' way distressed about the matter^ and so yours 
need na be. And now 111 go and do what you 
want." 

" Good-bye," Andrew Hardell said, and stretched 
out his hand without a feeling of there being blood 
upon it. 

" Good-bye, sir, and I wish you well, wherever 
you may be." 

" And wherever I may be, if I forget your kind- 
ness, may God forget me." 

" It isna for a gentleman like you to be thinking 
so much of what one like me has been able to do, 
by jest saying nothing," answered David Johnstoun, 
and he was gone, leaving Mr. Hardell's fingers 
tingling with the force of the farewell grip he had 
given them. 

A few moments after, Andrew Hardell — having 
blown out the candle — ^groped his way down-stairs, 
nodded good-night to the landlady, and passed out 
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into the Vennel, from whence he proceeded along 
Back and Irish Streets, to that walk under the 
bouses, beneath the trees within sight of the Nith, 
where he had appointed to meet his friend. 

For at least an hour he paced slowly up and 
down — ^up and down : now leaning against some 
garden wall, to listen for the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, then renewing his march along the 
path. 

Whilst he wandered thus, there came from one 
of the houses overlooking the Nith, a sound of 
music, floating through the night. 

There was no great power, or very much purpose 
in the singer's voice, but they were the tones of a 
sweet old melody that stole down to the spot where 
Andrew Hardell stood, and as he listened — as he 
looked up towards the open windows — as he noticed 
the blazing fire, leaping and throwing strange effects 
of light into the darkness — there returned upon him 
the old. sense of desolation I have mentioned, and 
the man, leaning up against a tree — ^wept. 

They are pleasant houses, those in Dumfries, the 
windows of which command a view of the river, but 
it was not of the comfort or pleasantness of their 
interiors that Andrew Hardell thought as the un- 
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hidden tears blinded his eyes, and made the light 
more dim and the darkness denser before him. 

It was just this, — he felt that he stood out there 
in a night typical of his own future. 

Lights shone in the windows for others, but from 
no casement might any light ever again gleam 
cheerfully for him. 

For others — the warmth, and the love, and the 
music, and the dear voices of home ; for him — the 
night and the coldness, and the discords and the soli- 
tude of life. Ah I well, he would go away and make 
a new existence for himself in a strange land : he 
would change his name and start afresh upon a 
different career. 

The Church was closed to him. "Not Proven" 
had placed a padlock upon that once open door. 
He could not and he would not stay in England, to 
see once friendly faces change — to hear once kindly 
voices grow cold and unfamiliar. 

Madge — yes, Madge; it was his duty to leave 
her. She would marry some one else and be happy. 
She would become the mother of children, who could 
not in the future curse their father for having be- 
queathed to them an inheritance of shame. 

Through the night there arose a thanksgiving 
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that he vas not married ; that be was free to carry 
himself and his sorrows far away, and sdll the muEic 
came floating down from the open window, and a 
man's voice took up the refrwn — 

" For Lochaber no more, for Loclialjec no more^ 
Well maybe return to Ijochabec ao more." 

For "maybe" read "never," thought Andrew 
Hardell, and his soul was eKceeding sad and bitter 
within him. Thus it always is; when once the 
passing trouble is ovet^ot, there comes time for 
self-pity, 

" I have been exceeding jealous for the Lord 
God of Hosts," complained Elijah, but he siud this 
not when he was fleeing for his life from the wrath 
of Jezebel, but when he stood in safety on Mount 
Horeb. 

Six hours previously, had anyone assured An- 
drew Hardell he should that night be a free man, 
free to go where he listed, he would have thought 
the news almost too good for belief, and yet now he 
stood out in the darkness — not unthankful, indeed, 
but still miserable and forlorn beyond description. 

He might not, perhaps, have felt so desolate, but 
for tbat glijaming light — but for that voice stealing 
down through the darkness. As it was, the song 
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and the bright room brought home to him the fact 
that he knew not that night where to lay his head, 
that the world certainly was before him — but not to 
choose — that the verdict pronounced left but one 
course open for him to pursue, viz. to leave England 
with all convenient speed, and put the ocean between 
him and his hopes and fears, his sin and his sorrow 
— for ever. 

"Ye'll be tired wi' waitin'," said a familiar 
voice in his ear, at this juncture. " Mister Hardell 
wasna' fit to come out himsel', and so he sent me. 
He bid me give you this letter and parcel. I told 
him ye would not have light to read the letter, so 
I was to repeat to ye most of what is in it. He 
wants to meet ye at a place in London, and for ye 
to do nothing till ye have seen him, and there's 
twenty pounds in this parcel, which ye will please 
to count." 

" I must read what he says," answered Andrew 
Hardell ; " there's a public-house up the Sands ; — 
come along with me ;" and the pair strode on till 
they reached the inn, from the open doors of which 
streamed light enough to enable Andrew to deci- 
pher his friend's note. 

Thus it ran : — . 
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" I am ill, and unequal to the ioterriev you 
deure. I know what yoa want, but must see and 
speak to you concerning your future plans. I send 
yoQ twenty pounds, which will no doubt suffice to 
carry you to London ; when you arrive there, let 
me know where I can see you. Direct to me as 
Mr. Jones, at 'The Salisbury Arms, Hertford,* 
where I shall be almost as soon as you can reach 
Loudon. I will get your things from the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, and bring them to town with me. 
I have suffered lorivreB to-day, but am so thankfiil 
it is all right,* 

" Ever youre, 

" Anthony," 

To hear the oath with which Andrew Hardell 
crushed up this letter, was — so the witness of that 
ebullition afterwards said — " awsome." 

Out of the same mouth we know can proceed 
blessing and cursing, and the imprecation that 
followed the perusal of Anthony Hardell's letter 
was not less hearty than the grateful benediction 
which had escaped Andrew's lips when he and his 
companion stood together in the mean inn where 
he ate his frugal supper. 
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In a moment the execrable selfishness, the crimi- 
nal weakness of this man by whose act, and through 
whose means, he stood that night an outcast on the 
face of the earth, were made evident to him, and 
like Job, he cursed his day, while like David, he 
implored the Lord's vengeance on the enemies of 
his peace. 

" Whist — whist, it's no' weel to talfe that like," 
said his companion, and at the rebuke Andrew 
laughed aloud. 

" You have not had your future destroyed ; you 
have not had the whole of your life clouded by a 
weak, cowardly, insensate fool. But there, let him 
go, and my money with him. David, my friend," 
he continued, " the wisest of men warns us not to 
go surety — not to put our trust in princes, but if 
to that advice you add mine — not to lend money to 
anyone, and not to believe in the friend of your 
bosom, you will make a better thing of this world 
than I am likely to do." 

"Ye're young," began the other, after a mo- 
ment's silence. 

"Ay, and I have therefore the more time for 
trouble before me, — but we won't speak about that 
any more," added Andrew Hardell, abruptly. 
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"Tell me something I waot to know ; vhy did they 
talk so much coQcerning mj light coat on the trial ? 
— what were they driving at ? " 

"There was a person seen often about the 
Heron's Nest, wearing a light coat Mrs. Blajr 
conid have sworn to it, but she is ill and do' 
expectit to get better." 

" And they thought that coat belonged to me ? " 
" Maybe they werena' far wrang," was the reply. 
" But I never had it on in Dumfries." 
" Somebody else might though." 

" Do you mean to say, Johnstoun, that " 

" I mean to say I beUeve Mr. Anthony HardeU 
went ODt wi' that coat over biB arm mosy a time, 
and that if be had been man enough to say so on 
the trial, and to say where he went, the jui^ would 
have brought in a verdict of ' Not Guilty.' It was 
Mrs. Challerson did the harm. If ye had been 
cleared of that, they would have cleared ye of the 
other. I heard them all talking about it up at the 
Hawtel." 

" And why did not you " began Andrew. 

" I couldna swear to a belief, and I didna even 
believe it quite till I was talking to him a while 
ago. He has a aorer heart than yours to-night, 
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let yours be as sore as it will. And now I must 
be goin' back, if I can do no more for ye, for I'll 
be wanted. If I may make so bold, where are ye 
going to stay till the mom ? " 

" Not in Dumfries, at any rate," Andrew Har- 
dell answered. " Tell Mr. Anthony I will see him 
in London; and here, pay Mrs. Pattison what I 
owe her." 

" Now Lord forgive ye. Mister Hardell, for the 
thought that I wanted or would take money from 
ye," and David Johnstoun with an aggrieved air 
returned the ten pounds which the other had thrust 
into his hand. " I'll take the woman's trifle if you 
wish ; ye have silver, for I brought some, case ye 
might need it on your road." 

" I hoped you would buy something to remember 
me by," Andrew explained. 

" I'm no' likely ever to forget ye," was the reply, 
uttered somewhat ungraciously. 

" Nor I you," returned the other, sadly and slowly, 
" nor I you ; if I have vexed you, Johnstoun, forgive 
me," he added, stretching out his hand. *' I did not 
mean the money as payment of what never — God 
knows — can be paid. I did not, indeed." 

" I am no' vexed, and I have naithing to forgive. 
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only English folk are apt to think money is every- 
thing, and that it can buy onybody." 

"I don't think it could buy you," answered An- 
drew, heartily ; and once again the two men shook 
hands and parted, Andrew perhaps in his heart feel- 
ing a little sorry to know from experience there are 
obligations money cannot recompense, and John- 
stoun thinking to himself, 

^* It's well the moon's up now, for the puir fellow 
would find it lonely travelling in the dark." 

Possibly it was the very fact of the moon having 
sailed up from the east that made Andrew Hardell, 
after a moment's irresolution, leave the Sands and 
walk to the centre of Dervorgilla's Bridge, where, 
with his arms resting upon the parapet, be took that 
last look of Dumfries which was mentioned in the 
first chapter of this story. 

And so with this farewell, we leave in his company 
the Queen of the South : leave the flowing river and 
the soft green hills : the Nithsdale valley and the 
far-away hills, and the corn-fields all golden and 
glowing, stretching down even to the water's edge. 

A portion of the man's life is over: the scene 
shifts: fresh actors are attiring themselves to ap- 
pear on the boards. 
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Fades away the road to New Abbey, the height 
beyond Colvend ; fades the purple of Criffel — the 
broad Solway — the winding Nith; fades likewise 
those weeks spent in Kirkcudbright jail — the old 
prison in Buccleugh Street, the old Court-house, the 
judges, the counsel, the spectators, the jury. 

All these people, all these accessories, all these 
circumstances, are already matters of the past. 

To-day has merged into yesterday. To-morrow 
of the man's life is at hand, and, turning his face 
southwards, he faces his Future. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

AT THE 'SALISBUBY ABMB.' 

Weeks had passed by when, one gusty and ungenial 
afternoon towards the end of October, the Rev. 
Andrew Hardell entered Hertford, and having in- 
quired for, and been directed to, the * Salisbury 
Arms,' walked into that hotel and asked to see a 
gentleman who was staying there — Mr. Jones. 

"What name, sir?" inquired the waiter. 

" Smith," answered the visitor ; and the pair as- 
cended the stairs together, and crossed one of the 
broad lobbies with which that old-fashioned inn 
abounds. 

The man opened a door at the end of this cor- 
ridor, and motioning Mr. Hardell to stay where he 
was, entered the apartment. 

"Smith, did you say?" exclaimed some one in 
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an irritable tone ; " what the deuce can he want ? 
I know no one of that name. You mustn't show 
him in here, at any rate. Put him in the next 
room, and say I shall be with him directly," 

"Will ye walk this way, sir," said the man to 
Andrew Hardell, ushering him at the same time into 
that long apartment with many windows, which looks 
so particularly cheerless without a fire, and with a 
dreary expanse of bare mahogany down the centre. 

Beside the chimney-piece, as the most convenient 
vantage ground — a vantage ground which had the 
additional benefit of being near the door — the visitor 
waited for his host, who came in presently, expecting 
to meet a stranger, but who, at sight of his former 
friend, started back in surprise. 

" You here 1 " he said. " The fellow told me it 
was some Smith. I didn't think to see you." 

" You didn't want to see me, I know," the other 
answered bitterly, " and so I sent in a name which 
would, I believed, serve my turn. It has come to 
this, that I must settle my future with you ; and as 
you would not come to me, I have come to you." 

" I am very glad you have come," said Anthony, 
holding out his hand for the second time ; but for 
the second time Andrew refused to take it 
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"Are wenottobefrieDd8,tben7"BekedAiithoQy ; 
and Aodrew answered — 

"No." 

" We are not to be enemies, I hope," said the 
other, '* for I stand in sore need of jour help jost 
now." 

" Standing in need of help or amusement could 
be about the only reason why Anthony Hardell 
should ever honour any man with his friendship," 
observed Andrew, bitterly. 

" Heaven knows you wrong me," was the reply. 

" Then why have you never come to see me ? 
Why have yon never yet kept one of the appoint- 
ments you made ? " 

" Because I was afraid," he answered. " Because 
I dreaded what you might say ; because, knowing 
what I have brought upon you, I did not dare face 
my work. You were always stronger and better 
than I, Andrew. Don't be hard upon me now." 

"I do not want to be hard," said the other in a 
softer voice ; " but I want my own. Give me back 
the money you got from me under the ialse pre- 
tence of desiring to flee from temptation; and I will 
never trouble you with the «ght of me or my ruined 
fortunes again. Give it to me — or at least as much 
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of it as you have left, and let us part in peace. I 
owe you no ill-wilL Looking in your face, Anthony, 
which is changed almost as much as my own, I can 
say, * God forgive you ! ' " 

"Ay, but I cannot forgive myself," Anthony 
replied, and there ensued a pause. 

"I can well understand," began Andrew, at 
length, " that you must have spent a considerable 
portion of that thousand pounds, and I ask nothing 
from you except the balance which may remain. I 
want to get away from England. I want to begin 
my life anew. What is the matter with you ? " he 
suddenly added, turning sharply round upon An- 
thony, " Whatever else you may say, don't tell me 
that money is all spent. If you have wasted my 
poor inheritance on her — if you have been playing 
with my only chance for the future, I cannot foi*- 
give you, and I won't — so now let us understand 
one another." 

And he drew himself up erect and defiant, while 
Anthony only murmured : — 

"Oh, why did you come here? I cannot say 
what I want to say to you now. I cannot tell you 
everything — you do not know how I am situated." 

" Is she here ? " Andrew Hardell inquired. 
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" Yes," was the reply. 

" I thought as much," the younger mao said 
bitterly. 

"You would not have me desert her now?" 
asked Anthony. 

"Pshaw," esclalmed his former Iriend impa- 
tiently ; and be walked to one of the windows, 
where Anthony followed him. 

" Andrew — dear old fellow I " he began, laying a 
hand on his shoulder, " for the sake of the times 
gone by, listen patiently to me now. I have not 
been so bad as I seem. I have not been a deli- 
berate sinner ; I did not mean to barm him, or yon, 
or her, or anybody — only I could not help myself. 
I have commenced believing in fate — it was to be 
— I could not help it. The meeting with them — 
— our unfortunate journey north — oh ! " he added, 
pas^onately, " you have never known what it is to 
be tossed to and fro, as within sight of land, yet 
unable to touch it — you have never known what it 
is to love " 

" Love I" interrupted Andrew, scornfully. 

"Yes, love," repeated the other ; "such love as 
may nut be written in the domestic annaU, but 
which is strong as death for all that. I tried to 
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leave her, and I could not ; if I could leave her 
now I would not. She has no one in the world but 
me. Consider how desolate a woman is who has 
given up everything on earth for the sake of a 
man. You would not have me be so base, so 
cruel ? " 

" What I would have you do, Anthony, is neither 
here nor there," answered the other, shortly, " for 
unless you are marvellously changed, the road you 
wish to travel is that you will pursue. I may have 
my thoughts about you, as I have my opinions con- 
cerning her — but I would rather keep both to my- 
self. What I want to know is this — Do you intend 
to give me back that thousand pounds, or any por- 
tion of it ? In one word : — * Yes ' — or — ' No.' " 

" Yes, and no," was the rapid reply. " I cannot 
pay back your money — but I can return an equiva- 
lent for it. I have something to propose for your 
good and my own — only it is impossible for me to 
speak of it here — in this cold dreary room, where 
we are liable to interruption at any minute. I will 
meet you in London — I promise faithfully I will, at 
any place you may appoint, and I will then explain 
myself fully, and tell you all my diflSculties." 

" Now, look here/' said Andrew Hardell, and he 
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faced about swiftly and sternly, " I won't be 
deceiyed any mure by you. I have had trouble 
enough in obtaining this interview, and we do not 
part until I understand very clearly indeed what 
you mean to do in the future. You have been 
living in sin with my money. With your sin you 
have brought more wrong and suiFering upon me 
than you can ever mend." 

" Yes," interrupted the other ; " but remember 
also that I held my tongue when a word from me 
would have proved fatal — that I went into Court 
determined to perjure myself rather than utter that 
word." 

" There spake Delilah," exclaimed Andrew after 
a second's silence, during the continuance of which 
he fought with his rage and subdued it. " Never a 
man would have imagined such a sentence, unless 
a woman had inspired him. Go on, Anthony — ^you 
do credit to your instructress. And so it was 
generous of you not to hang the man to whom you 
owed money ? What a convenient way that would 
have been of paying old debts, and yet you refrained 
fi*om taking advantage of it. I did not quite under- 
stand the extent of my danger and my obligation 
till now " 
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*'How you will misunderstand mel" exclaimed 
Anthony. 

"Do I?" was the reply; "and yet your mean- 
ing seemed intelligible enough; however, let us 
drop the past, and talk only of the future. Am I 
to have any portion of that money back, or is it all 
gone?" . 

^' It is not gone, but I cannot return it to you," 
said the other. " Oh, Andrew 1 " he added, " have 
you never thought about me in all this matter? 
Never considered how it might be with us ? Nevei 
wondered how it would be with me burdened as I 
am ; tied to a woman I might not marry openly in 
England, and yet whom I could not cast off?" 

" To be perfectly candid," said Andrew Hardell, 
"I never have. I felt quite satisfied you or she 
would find a way out of the difficulty somehow; 
and the fact is, I imagined, after what had occurred, 
she would go back to her friends, and you settle 
down to your work." 

" How little you know of her," exclaimed Anthony. 

"My opportunities for observation have been 
more limited than yours," was the reply. 

"I wish you would not sneer — it does not suit 
you. In the old days you never sneered." 
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^' These are not the old days, and I am not tbe 
man you knew then," was the reply. 

" Yes, you are ; only you will not believe in me 
now/* said the other. " I am sorry I did not go 
to see you when you wanted me. Many a time I 
have passed the end of the street where you are 
stopping, and thought, 'Yes, I will call and see 
him,' but my courage failed. I am living at a 
place close by Cannon Street. It is strange, is it 
not, how very near together two people may be in 
London without knowing it." 

"And what on earth are you living off Cannon 
Street for ? ** asked Andrew. Then suddenly light 
dawned upon his mind. " You are going to marry 
her/' he said ; and Anthony nodded. 

"When you have married her, what do you 
mean to do ?" he inquired. 

" Go abroad," was the reply. 

"Where abroad?" 

" Australia." 

" And you have taken your passage ?" 

" Yes ; and the vessel sails this day week." 

" And what about your curacy?" 

« You can take that." 

" I ? — are you mad ? There is not a rector in 
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England would have me I There is not a bishop 
would license me 1 " 

" True ; but you might take my curacy for all 
that." 

" With your name ? " 

'' Yes ; the whole thing as it stands. It would 
suit you — it never could have suited me. You 
want clerical work — ^I hate it. You like the poor 
-T-I detest them. After all, it is only changing 
your Christian name. Nobody knows me there. 
The whole matter was arranged by correspondence, 
and very little of that ; besides, our handwriting is 
sufficiently similar. You take -my papers, and my 
name, and my curacy, and there is an end of the 
matter." 

" So this was your notable scheme — this was the 
way in which you meant to give me back value for 
my money," said Andrew Hardell, after a pause. 

" Yes ; it is the best plan I can think of for 
both," answered the other. 

"Then I will go, lest you think of something 
better still," retorted Andrew, and he took his hat 
and went down the stairs and out of the house 
without a word of farewell — perfectly regardless of 
Anthony's entreaties for him to stop. 
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*^I will call upon you to-morrow/' his former 
friend shouted over the banisters, but Andrew went 
on unheeding. 

^'A notable scheme," he repeated to himself, 
" and worthy of its author." And yet there mast 
have been something in the scheme that riveted his 
attention, for he thought of it, and of little else, all 
the way back to London ; and when he arrived at 
Shoreditch, instead of at once proceeding straight 
to his hotel, he inquired the way to Essex Marsh, 
and amused himself for a considerable period in 
walking about that agreeable parish, during the 
course of which tour he saw as much misery, dirt, 
and ignorance, as the heart of the most zealous 
believer in the rottenness of all existing institutions 
could desire to behold. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE FIRST STEP. 



It is a less difficult matter to change a man's 
opinions than to describe the process by which his 
opinions were changed — that is, we find it easier to 
employ arguments and to suggest plans that shall 
alter the whole aspect of a life, than to discover 
why our arguments produced such results. 

We play at will on the human instrument, but 
we cannot tell why one especial string shall vibrate 
longer than another. We run up and down the 
gamut, striking notes which awaken some answering 
music. 

The secrets of that sort of thorough bass are be- 
yond our learning, and yet by the merest instinct we 
compose our love-songs, our triumphal marches, our 
sorrowful melodies, our lawless romances, in strict 
accordance with its laws. 
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There is something in us beyond knowledge iv^hich 
comprehends why this shall produce discord and that 
harmony ; which says to us confidently, this shall 
touch and that strike him, without being able to tell 
the why or the wherefore of the result compassecL 

We may make a man weep, but we cannot 
analyze why his tears flow. It is not for us to 
understand the subtle mechanism of another's 
humanity, when we cannot comprehend our own — 
to say why he who was bent upon one path, enters 
another, while we are wandering through strange 
and devious wilds ourselves. 

Have we never said vehemently nay, and then 
gradually become reconciled to yea? Is there a 
reader that glances over these pages who has not at 
some time or other vowed "I will not. — ^nothing 
shall induce me " — only to the end, as it seems to 
us, that he might afterwards declare, " I will — per- 
haps after all it is best ? " 

To two things men, as they learn this world's 
wisdom, yield implicit obedience, viz. necessity and 
inclination — to the first because they must, to the 
second because the season of life in which suffering 
seems heroic, and mere duty the thing to be con- 
sidered, is happily of very short duration — and for 
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these reasons, if we assume generally that people 
are influenced hy argument just so far as argument 
seems expedient or pleasant, we shall perhaps not 
be far wrong in our conclusions. 

At all events, it would be diflScult to account 
on any other grounds for the fact, that although 
Andrew Hardell left Hertford, declaring to himself 
the proposal made by his former friend was wrong 
and inexcusable, he left Essex Marsh shaken in his 
opinion. 

" After all," he considered, " if things had only 
been different I should have made a better curate 
for these people than he ; and it does seem strange 
and hard that, having nothing else to live for, I 
should not be permitted to labour amongst the poor 
and needy. Certainly, could I have chosen my lot, 
it would have been amongst them." 

For the missionary spirit was strong in the man, 
that love of grappling with difficulties and sur- 
mounting obstacles, which does not exactly pro- 
ceed from a religious spirit, but rather is born 
of an adventurous, enterprising, speculative turn of 
mind. 

The easy life of a country clergyman had never 
seemed an enviable one to Andrew Hardell. 
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He bad always looged for a wider Geld, for a 
more extended sphere of laboar. That dedre also 
to undertake any work save the work lying close at 
hand, which is so curiously distinctive a feature of 
modern men and women, was no more foreign to 
bim than it is to ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
at the present moment. 

" Behold," says Humanity, " there is the Geld 
where I would dig, and sow, and reap plenteously — 
where I could labour with all my strength ; " and 
the speaker looks forth beyond the level pastures 
and the pleasant valleys which he owns, to some 
far-away stretch of upland, where others perhaps 
are longing for the green meadows and the rippling 
brooks of the despised possession. 

It had always been thus with Andrew Hardell. 
Whenever be read of the spiritual destitution of 
great cities, of the ignorance, the vice, the heathen- 
ism, the misery of their poorer inhabitauta, he bad 
thought to himself — 

"They have not got the right sort of men 
amongst these people. I could influence, I could 
improve, I could convert them." It had been the 
idea of his life, that a vast tract of unexplored use- 
fulness lay in towns, ready to yield its treasures to 
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anyone stout of heart and strong of purpose ; and 
in his day-dreams there had not been wanting 
visions of ultimate worldly aggrandisement reward- 
ing any one who should faithfully take such a labour 
in hand, and carry it through to a successful issue. 

Even in the Church fancy will occasionally sketch 
delusive pictures of fame and greatness and wealth ; 
and so it may have been that from out the squalor 
of a City curacy, from out the dirt, and sin, and 
wretchedness of miserable homes, and districts full 
of disease, and vice, and sorrow, there arose, as a 
suitable termination to the work and the success, a 
crozier and a palace, the one to be wielded, and the 
other inhabited, by the patient, earnest labourer, of 
whom in the future all men should speiak well. 

Of course these dreams and fancies were now at 
an end, and yet out of their very wreck there arose 
a desperate desire to be placed in some position 
where he might retrieve the past by work, where he 
might hide his head till the scandal concerning him 
was forgotten, till men had ceased to remember the 
whole circumstances of the case, and only cared to 
recollect he had been tried and acquitted. 

Lying awake in the darkness that night, after he 
returned from Hertford, the man who had suffered 
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80 terribly took heed to himself and his position, 
and for the first time since the hour when he was 
lodged in Kirkcndbright jail, saw something which 
he should like to have, which seemed to hold a 
grain of hope within it for the future, if only he 
dare put forth his hand and pluck what was within 
his reach — 

If he dare : but he dared not. It was tempting, 
and the boughs hung low truly; nevertheless, the 
fruit was forbidden him to eat, and he might not 
taste it There was nothing left for him save to 
go abroad, and to striire to earn his living painfully 
in a strange land. 

And then he began again to consider how hard 
all this was — how his friend should have been per- 
mitted to take his' money, his fair fame, the entire 
hope and purpose of his life away from him. 

He could never marry — he could never hold up 
his head again amongst his fellows — he could never 
make a name and a happy home for himself on this 
side the grave, and all because of an accidental 
blow, struck not in passion, but in self-defence. 

" Lord, was it just ? " he cried in his agony, and 
then next moment it came to him like a revelation 
that he had not trusted first or last in any help but 
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his own, tbat he had not depended on the power and 
justice of the Almighty, but instead in the strength 
of his own will, on the extent of his own cleverness. 

He had never looked at the matter from this 
point of view before, never once. Not when he 
was toiling over Criffel, not when he stood alone on 
the sedrshore, not when he was destroying the 
evidence against him, not when the terrors of the 
law were arrayed before him, not when he became 
aware two men possessed knowledge of a secret 
sufficient to hang him, not even then had he 
understood where his first mistake lay. 

He had asked himself in his loneliness, in his 
terror, in his mortal agony, what other course he 
could have pursued, and the answer his heart 
always returned previously was, " None, no other 
course lay open for him ;" but now — now when it 
was all over and done with, he knew that, had he 
committed his way unto the Lord Whose justice he 
questioned, some way would have been made clear 
unto him. 

"God pardon me," he thought, "for I have 
striven to be wiser than my Maker ;" and he buried 
his face in his hands, beholding his error when it 
was too late. 
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And then he decided to put aside the new 
temptation which had been presented to him. *' I 
will not add lie to lie, and deception to deception. 
I will not preach the word of my Master firom 
behind a mask, nor stand before His altar a hypo- 
crite. If need be I will work my passage out to 
Australia, and get my bread there honestly in the 
sweat of my brow.'* 

Strong in which intention he went forth the next 
morning to see how he best might carry out his 
plan. 

To his surprise, however, he found that it would 
be no easy matter for him to reach even the 
colonies without money. 

Captains would have nothing to say to a man 
who did not know the difference between one rope 
and another ; Government did not desire to send out 
sickly clerks to a new land, but rather able-bodied 
labourers. 

" You had much better ask your Mends to do 
something for you in England," said one ship- 
owner, not unkindly. " Gentlemen with soft hands 
and an university education are not wanted in the 
colonies; if you have quarrelled with your rela- 
tions, take my advice and make the matter up 
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again." And so at length, foot-sore and weary of 
walking through the interminable London streets 
over the "stony-hearted" pavements, Andrew 
Hardell, in utter despair as to his future, returned 
to his hotel, where he found Anthony awaiting his 
arrival. 

" Come to my rooms,** said that individual, " I 
want to speak to you quietly ; only hear what I wish 
to say, and then decide ; it cannot do you any harm 
to listen to me, at any rate ;" and he was so urgent 
that at length Andrew yielded reluctantly to his 
request, and accompanied him to Oxford Court, 
where, on the third floor of one of the houses facing 
St Swithin's Church, Anthony bade him feel him- 
self at home. 

" It is not much of a place," said the host, " but 
it is quiet — pull your chair up to the fire — will 
you have tea? — that is right, I thought you could 
not feel malice against me for ever. How like the 
old times this is. I wish they were the old times 
come back." 

" It is of no use wishing," returned Andrew, sen- 
tentiously. 

" Certainly not If wishes were horses, etcetera," 
answered Anthony, " But now, old fellow, I want 
VOL. I. s 
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to talk to you seriotisly about your own and my 
future. You want your money back, and I cannot 
give it to you, because I must marry Liaura, and 
once married to her, it is a thing impossible for me 
to remain in England. I have deceived you many a 
time, but I am not going to deceive you any more. 
When I got that money from you in Dumfries^ or 
at least your order for it, I know I did as base ao 
act as man could imagine, but I always meant to 
pay you back and pay you five times over — I did 
indeed." 

^'Intentions, unhappily, were the only coin of 
which you were ever liberal towards others," re- 
marked Andrew. 

" Well, perhaps so," said the other, " but fliere 
was one intention of mine sound and true as any 
coin just issued from the Mint — ^that of repaying the 
most generous friend man ever possessed. I was 
mad in those days, Andrew — looking back, I say 
deliberately and before God, I was possessed. If I 
could return to that time with my present know- 
ledge, I swear to you I would flee from temptation 
as I once sped to it, but now that is all too late. I 
am what I am, and she is what she is — there is no 
return for either of us — for either her or me." 
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*' You think you must marry her ?" 

" Andrew !" The word was uttered in a tone of 
the keenest reproach. 

"I repeat my question," said the younger man 
firmly. " Do you think you are bound to marry her ? 
Do you consider you are bound to make her any 
reparation? Why cannot you separate now — you 
to go to the work you voluntarily selected — she to 
return to her friends, or else to live in retirement ? 
You are flinging away your best chances of happi- 
ness, Anthony ; think whether the sacrifice be ne- 
cessary before you complete it." 

"It is necessary, and I mean to make it," an- 
swered Anthony ; ** I will not forsake her now. 
though I have been often tempted to do so ; though 
she has tried -me almost beyond what I could bear, 
I will not leave her ; and as for the Church, how 
would it be possible for me to enter it? — I who 
have lived in sin with another man's wife, and been 
virtually that man's murderer also." 

There was a long silence — then, with the teaching 
of the hills, with the solemn command of the Lord, 
which can be heard in solitude, upon him, Andrew 
Hardell arose, and stretching out his hand to his 
friend, said — 

s 2 
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** Let there be peace between us." 
** There has never been anything but peeae be- 
tween you and me so far as I am concerned," 
answered Anthony. "You were angry with me 
yesterday, but it was only for the time; I knew 
when I came up to-day you would not refuse to 
shake hands with me again — and so I came to tell 
you what I meant to do in the future — what I 
should honestly propose for you as best in the pre- 
sent — may I go on?" he added, as Andrew made 
no reply ; and Andrew said — 
" Go on." 

'^ First, then, I want all that remains of your 
thousand pounds to take my wife and myself abroad. 
Once in Australia, she has an uncle there to whom 
I mean to apply, I look on your money simply 
as a loan to be repaid^ and it shall be repaid, please 
God, with interest and compound interest added. 
In the meantime there is the curacy you have often 
envied my possession of— take it without fear and 
without any qualms of conscience — ^you will work it 
far better than I could have done ; you will speak 
glad tidings to the poor, which would have fallen 
spiricless from my lips; you will be their friend, 
their guide, their helper. For years there has not 
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been an efficient clergyman in the parish ; the 
people have heen born — they have lived — they have 
begotten children — they have died in a state of 
heathenism; the district to which you would have 
to attend is one of the poorest and most wretched 
in London ; you would have to do missionary work 
there — you would have to labour like an apostle — 
you would have to earn your bread hardly, and so 
late take rest. Is there no charm for you in the 
idea of a charge like this ? Can you tell me, with 
destitution and misery asking for your help at home, 
that there is any sin in giving up your project of 
going abroad, and taking my place here ?" 

" But the deception," Andrew murmured. 

"Suppose I took the situation," Anthony an- 
swered, "would there be no deception in that? 
My heart is not in the work ; it never was — it 
never could be. I believe it is necessary for the 
work to be done. I believe at the same time I 
never could do it. You have a secret in your life, 
— so hare I ; you have a story, — so have I. Is 
either of us bound to publish that secret — that 
story — ^to the world ? Take my place, at any rate, 
for a year ; at the end of that time I will send you 
home money enough to join me abroad. You might 
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88 well be in the wilds of America as in that parish 
in Essex Marsh, where the work you ought to do 
lies. You will pass out of men's minds and be for- 
gotten ; you will do your duty and be happy, and 
I — I shall not be quite miserable about you." 

And 90 the pair talked on, hour after hour, into 
the night So at length Anthony won from his 
friend the confidence of old : how he had written to 
Madge, freeing her from her engagement, and tell- 
ing her that he would not trust himself even to say 
" Good-bye.'* 

" Wherein I think you were wrong," said An- 
thony, gravely. ** Though you never loved Madge 
Forster, she would have made you an admirable 
and devoted wife." 

" I do love Madge with all my heart and soul, 
but I could not now ask any woman to become my 
wife," answered Andrew, virtuously. 

** Pray to Heaven you may always think so," re- 
torted the other; "for having given up Madge, 
that is about the worst danger you will find to 
guard against. It would be nothing marrying a 
woman who knew, even a little; but to marry a 
woman who does not know — that is the only thing 
I really dread happening to you in the future." 
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"Ab, you need not dread that," said Andrew. 
" When I parted from Madge, I parted also with 
all thought of marriage." 

*' Well, celibacy is not an evil, if a man could 
only persuade himself into the belief. It is a good 
in a clergyman." 

" I imagine so," said Andrew. 

" I am sure of it," persisted Anthony. 

"And Madge will very likely marry well," re- 
marked Andrew, with a sigh. 

"Not improbably; there is a far-away cousin, 
even now, who has already more than a cousin's 
admiration for her, — Mr. Forster is ill, past hope of 
recovery, and these relations are — or were — down 
at Langmore, comforting Madge. Dear Madge, 
she asked me if you were never coming back to 
England. I think you were wrong, and a brute, 
to leave her, Andrew, for after all she loved you, 
and you might have told her the whole story, with- 
out hearing a word of reproach, or anything except- 
ing ' Poor Andrew I ' " 

" Poor, indeed," repeated the other, " but poorer 
if he could take such advantage of a woman's love 
and generosity. No, marriage and I have shaken 
hands and bidden one another an eternal adieu," 
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and the man leaned forward a litde ia his chair 
and shaded his face from view as he spoke. 

After that night the friends met often, and, each 
time they parted, Andrew's opposition to the plan 
proposed grew fainter. 

*' Exhaust the matter, and where is the decep- 
tion ? " said Anthony* " Yonr name is Hardell, — 
your initial is A, like mine. If you have sinned, 
it has been through me. You can work better 
than I. There is no man living who has not some 
skeleton, and yours is as little appalling as most ; 
you shall not be compelled to wear the mask for 
long. I declare to you my first care shall be to 
send you back enough money to leave England, if 
you wish. You will be secluded^ useful, content 
Believe me, I am not quite selfish in wishing you 
to fill my post ; it will be good for you and for the 
people, and you will thank me for my advice yet." 

Whether these words were true or not, it will be 
the purpose of this story to show. Only one thing 
can be certainly stated now, viz. that Andrew 
Hardell followed the advice, and in due time 
entered upon his duties as curate of All Saintd-', in 
the parish of Essex Marsh. 

When he got there, he perhaps felt he had not 
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been wholly wrong in listening to the voice of the 
charmer, for there were sick who wanted a physician, 
poor who needed relief, sinners who required com- 
fort, reprobates who were living equally without 
God and without hope. 

And there were memories too, in his heart, which 
softened and purified it— memories unconnected 
with himself. 

In the dull light of the winter's morning he had 
beheld Anthony Hardell and Laura Challerson 
plight their troth ; he had seen the worn, haggard 
face of the bridegroom, and the discontented counte- 
nance of the bride. He had seen these sinners 
joined together for better for worse; he had ac- 
companied his fnend on board ship, and listened to 
him saying — 

" Good-bye, old fellow ; it was not thus we thought 
once to part, but no doubt it will all be for the best 
in the long run;" and then he watched from the 
shore the man's face growing graver and graver, 
and the last look he had of Anthony Hardell was 
standing by the vessel's side, waving a handkerchief, 
while the little boat which bore Andrew back to 
shore bounded over the waves. 

With all her canvas spread, the ship sailed down 
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the river, and stood out to sea, and the shores of 
England never seemed so foir to Andrew Hardell 
as when he gazed after the vessel — which appeared 
to get smaller and smaller, till at length it grew a 
mere speck on the horizon — ^and thought of the man 
who a few months before had started in life with 
such fair prospects, and who was now leaving his 
own country, perhaps to return to it no more. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

ANDREW HAEDELL*S NEW HOME. 

The events which most materially influence a man's 
life — that make or mar the whole of his existence 
— usually occur in a huny. 

The accident which cripples is over before he has 
time to realize how it happened— the woman who 
blesses or curses the remaining years, wins bis heart 
before he comprehends that a thief with fair face 
and bewitching eyes and soft voice has any ulterior 
designs upon it — the bank which held all his 
worldly wealth breaks without even a preliminary 
whisper as to its intentions — ^the trusted friend turns 
out false and faithless before the smile that ac« 
companied his "Good-bye" has quite faded from 
recollection — the sickness which prostrates — the 
pecuniary loss which compels eating the bread of 
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carcfulness*-the swift calamity-^tbe sudden fever 
^-all these things come without announoemeDt, 
without ceremony. 

They need no voice to announce their advent, but 
cross the threshold and stand on the hearth, and 
are from thenceforward tenants of the man's heart, 
memories in his life, links of one connected chain ; 
they take up their abode before he has time to 
remonstrate — before he can stretch forth his hands 
and cry, "Ye shall not enter — I will close my doors 
and avert this peril, and refuse to permit you to 
become a part and parcel of my life." 

And then there is a short time of struggle, during 
which the man wrestles with his fate, and feels by 
reason of that very struggle half indifferent to it. 
Afterwards — after the accident — the heart-wound, 
the failure, the treachery, is what tries us all. It 
is not the passage through fire or through water 
which tests a man's courage, but rather when every 
feather has been scorched off the wings of hope and 
imagination — when the other bank is reached, and 
the shivering wayfarer looks back on the fair land 
of promise into which he may return in the future 
never more — then there comes the real trial of 
strength. 
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Shall he be faint-hearted, and go sighing and 
melancholy along the rest of his road, or shall he 
make the best of the country where he finds himself, 
plant a little garden in the midst of the barren 
waste, gather unto himself something like a home, 
sow the unpromising-looking soil with seed that shall 
spring up and return a hundredfold, and in the 
days even of his dejection consider 'and provide 
against the famine that otherwise shall surely fall 
upon his later years, and leave him without a single 
green thing wherewith to gladden his sight and 
refresh his soul ? 

By many more men and women than most people 
imagine, this point has at some time or other of 
their lives to be decided. 

Is a fortune lost — shall the temper be from 
thenceforth soured, a trial to men and gods ? Is a 
lover faithless — shall the forsaken one brood her life 
away thinking of his treachery ? Does death carry 
off on his pale horse one who was as the apple of an 
eye — as a jewel in a casket — shall the survivor sit 
in the shadow of the valley — in the gloom of the 
grave for evermore ? Does a blight fall on the first 
promise of youth — shall man walk from thenceforth 
only through fields where the com is mildewed. 
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through orchards where the fruit cankers ere it 
ripens — ^shall there be no more gladness for him in 
heaven or in earth, in the summer sunshine, in the 
sound of many waters, in the rushing of the breeze 
— shall there come to him no hour more, O Liord, 
when the blight shall be remoyed, and the flowers 
of his life bud forth once again, once again if it be 
but to perish — shall he not stand in the light and 
feel the warm glow of happiness — shall there arrive 
to him in the future no present so full of joy that 
the past may fade away into a mere memory, and 
the scroll, where the words of that olden story were 
once traced in such ineffaceable letters, be rolled up 
and laid aside at last ? 

In the dreary November weather — ^when the fogs 
hung heavy over Essex Marsh — when in the 
Vicarage-house damp rose from the floors, and 
exuded from the walls, drawn thence by unwonted 
fires kindled in the library, Andrew Hardell — now 
known to all whom it might concern as the Rev. 
Anthony Hardell — ^had ample leisure for considering 
his position, and deciding how he should for the 
future walk through life — with a sad countenance 
or the reverse — in a state of antagonism towards 
God and man — or accepting what God had sent him 
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without murmuring, and striving to do his duty in 
that state of existence in which, wisely or not, he 
had elected to spend the remainder of his days. 

For a time there was a beating against the bars 
— ^a fluttering of the wings — a passionate cry for 
liberty — a protest against the justice of his sentence 
— a wild despair at the thought of what might have 
been — a natural horror at the loneliness of the road 
he beheld stretching away — a recoiling from the 
falseness of his position, from the waste of strength, 
and talent, and energy, which such a position in- 
volved — but after a time he calmed down, and 
taking matters more quietly, resolved to bear his 
troubles like a man. 

For a while, after Anthony's departure, there set 
in the same sort of reaction as had ensued after his 
first gift of the thousand pounds. 

At Dumfries he had asked himself^ was the result 
obtained worth the price paid for it ? In London, 
with a perfectly new light revealing his friend in his 
true character — a man strong for evil, weak for good 
— he decided quite deliberately that the result was 
not worth the price, and that all the money he had 
lent, or rather given, his friend, was not likely to 
benefit Anthony in the least. 
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When once the thousand pounds were spent in 
fact, he could not concei?e what was to become of 
the voluntary exile. 

Work he knew he would not, and what he should 
find to do in a strange country, and amongst a 
strange people, baffled Andrew's imagination. 

But whate?er the result of the step might prove 
to Anthony and to himself, Andrew, the longer be 
reflected on the matter, felt more and more that not 
merely was it now irreparable, but that it had always 
been non-preventable. 

When his money passed into Anthony's hands, all 
the king's horses and all the king's men would not 
have availed to get it back again. 

Certainly the borrower condescended to explain 
why it was impossible for him to meet Andrew's 
views, but the explanation, when weighed and sifted, 
simply amounted to this, viz. that Anthony had 
determined to keep what he had got. 

And then, being of an amiable temperament, 
having really a liking for his friend, and being in 
his own opinion unselfish and thoughtful to a degree, 
he kindly marked out a course which should at once 
provide Andrew with bread and cheese, and make 
his own mind perfectly easy concerning the matter. 
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It was the same thing we so often observe with 
children enacted between two grown-up people. 

" I don't want that — you may have it, and I will 
take this," says the juvenile autocrat to its less 
imperious fellow. 

So, almost under the guise of a gift to another, 
the speaker secures what he desires for himself, and 
with a serene conscience eats bis plum-cake, whilst 
his sub. has to be content with more modest fare, and 
swallow it thankfully into the bargain. 

" I don't want the East-end curacy, you can take 
that," suggested Anthony Hardell, a mere child of 
a larger growth, to his friend, " and I will spend 
your money, and gratify my own inclinations." 

Twist the matter how he would, Andrew Hardell, 
once the spell of his old companion's presence was 
removed, could make nothing more of it than this : 
He had wanted the money, and he had got it. 
He had resolved to marry Laura Challerson, and 
he knew he could not, without outraging all social 
decency, marry her in England after what had 
happened. 

All through the affair, be (Andrew) had been a 
mere cat's-paw employed, with apologies and regrets 
it is true, but employed none the less certainly for 
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all that, to get Anthony's chestnuts out of the fire, 
and now Anthony was off to Australia with his 
chestnuts, and Andrew, sitting in the Vicarage 
library, considered all these things, and knowing he 
had been duped, and overpersuaded, and beguiled, 
and deceired through the very best part of his 
nature, still refrained from anger, and only said to 
himself, as he looked out at the dreary November 
day, typical of a succession of dreary days which he 
should have to rise up and face morning after 
morning, 

" What am I that I should judge him ? God 
keep me from judging any man hardly throughout 
all the years to come." 

And 80 the man's character began to be formed, 
the instrument fashioned for the work it had to do. 

It is only the story of one life I have undertaken 
to tell, and if it should seem to some readers that 
undue time is being occupied in striving to explain 
the direction Andrew Hardell's thoughts took at 
this juncture, I would entreat them to remember 
that the whole universe is made up of the stories of 
single lives, and that in, perhaps, the most exciting 
and sensational story of any human being's existence 
which was ever written, after the wind, and the 
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earthquake, and the fire, came a still small voice, 
which told Elijah what his God expected him to do. 

Hitherto, his Master's work had seemed to Andrew 
Hardell easy, and his yoke light ; but now the first 
thing asked of him, as he entered into the vineyard, 
was utter self-abnegation. 

In another name he was to labour. If he preached 
with the tongue of an angel, if he brought wandering 
souls home, if he bound up the bruised heart, and 
supported the fainting spirit, he should reap no 
honour fi:om men — ^none might ever know but God 
only. 

For Andrew Hardell, to all human intents, was 
dead, his place in the world was empty, and he 
might never occupy it more. He had as really left 
England,- as though he, instead of Anthony, were 
traversing the ocean. Of his own free will he had 
as truly destroyed his individuality, as though the 
earth were piled above his grave. 

He had chosen that night when he stood on 
Dervorgilla's Bridge, to cast aside all old ties, and 
to cut himself adrift from all former associations, 
and behold, this was the result 

In the Vicarage he sat alone, a solitary man, 
without a name, without a fi'iend ; and how lonely 

T 2 
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the house ia Essex Marsh seemed to him after the 
SDUg comfort of Laogmore, only those who have 
ever known what it is to possess a true home, and 
then to be cast out therefrom, can understand. 

A more wretched habitation than that Vicarage 
could indeed, perhaps, scarcely be imagined. 

It stood a little apart from the churchyard, and 
was surrounded by a plantation of funereal trees, 
which did indeed serve to screen the graves from 
view, but that also shut out light and air as well. 

A high brick wall guarded its front from profane 
observation, and between this wall and the principal 
door was a grass-plot, which looked as though 
a£3icted with some feai*ful disease that produced 
black, and brown, and grey patches all over its 
surface. 

In the centre of this grass-plot were an arbutus 
and a mulberry tree, the latter of which never bore 
any fruit, and had only leaves on it for about three 
months in the year. 

Underneath the arbutus was a sun-dial, bearing 
the true inscription, " I only count sunny hours," for 

in these latter days it never counted any at all. 

Over the hall-door porch hung stray branches of 

jessamine ; at the back of the house was a small 
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damp garden, surrounded by the trees previously 
mentioned ; and concealed from view by a straggling 
hedge of half-dead laurel bushes, was a plot of 
ground where the new curate discovered a broken 
cucumber-frame, the remains of an ancient hot-bed, 
a root of parsley, a few cabbages, and a plant of rue. 

At the extremity of this cheerful-looking piece of 
ground, stood an old tool-house with the roof fallen 
in, and there were the lattice-work remains of a 
former poultry-yard, where were piled dust and ashes, 
oyster-shells, broken bottles, and pieces of crockery. 

There were no stables attached to the Vicarage, 
although there was a tradition in the parish that 
a clergyman, antecedent to Mr. Trelwyn, had kept 
a carriage and pair, and seen a '^ sight of fine 
company." 

Within, the house was no more cheerful than 
without The visitor entered through a dark, low, 
square hall, from which doors opened into dining, 
drawing, and morning room. 

In this latter apartment, Mrs. Trelwyn and her 
daughters had apparently lived, for the paper in the 
drawing-room was literally peeling ofi^, and when- 
ever the door was unclosed, a faint, mouldy smell 
wandered out into the hall. 
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Tbe library, situated at one end of the house, 
was reached by traversing a corridor, and then 
ascending a few steps. 

Andrew found it a dark, dull room — dark by 
reason of the fir trees growing outside the windows, 
and dull because it commanded a view of nothing 
save the kitchen-garden before described ; bat he 
chose it for his living apartment, partly because of 
the books with which its walls were lined, and pcurtly 
because the furniture it contiuned was in better 
order, and more substantial, than that in any other 
room in the house. 

*^ It is many a day since there was a fire here," 
remarked the woman, who, with her husband, had 
been left in charge of the house. " 1 never saw Mr. 
Trelwyn in this room but once in my life— sitting I 
mean — that was the night before Mr. Charles was 
married, when the young ladies were trimming their 
dresses in the parlour. 

*'He came up here — it was in the month of 
August — and I think he must have felt the begin- 
ning of his illness on him then, for when Mrs. Trelwyn 
sent me with a message about something or other 
she had forgotten, he was sitting in the chair by the 
window, looking like a very ghost. I lived cook 
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with them for ten years before I married, and after 
that, whenever they wanted me, I used to come over 
and help. They were a nice family, though they 
were never liked in the parish, and for that matter 
not one of them liked the place ; it was not fit for 
them." 

Which was quite true. To the Trelwyns, Essex 
Marsh had always seemed as uncongenial, as they 
seemed to the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. ^To say that Mr. and Mrs. Trelwyn 
detested the place, would be, perhaps, to use too 
mild a word concerning their feelings. 

There was more than simple detestation in their 
souls concerning it — disappointment, anger, hope- 
lessness, humiliation, privation, all were concentrated 
in Essex Marsh. They had taken the living as a 
mere stepping-stone to riches, and honour, and hap- 
piness, and worldly advancement, and behold, they 
were left on that stone fot the rest of their existence. 

" A beggarly living," Mr. Trelwyn was wont to 
declare — '^ if I had only known he had intended to 
plant me down here for life a pauper in the midst 
of paupers, I would have flung his gift back to him, 
and branded him as the ungrateful time-server he 



was. 
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All which remarks, deliyered at great length, and 
with a vehemence of enunciation never attained to 
by Mr. Trelwyn in the pidpit, had reference to a 
deceased bishop, whose memory the Vicar abused 
with a consistent fury that would have been amusing 
had it not also sounded painfully pathetic. 

^' If I had trusted God as I trusted him," some- 
times finished Mr. Trelwyn, unconsciously para- 
phrasing the remark of a very difierent man ; '^ if 
I had trusted God as I trusted him, I should long 
since have been very differently situated. Why, look 
here, sir," he one day informed a brother clergyman 
who came to visit him, ^^ the curate who succeeded 
me at Thorpe Regis, a man without talent, family, 
or influence, was presented to the living of Orashlaw 
—a poor thing certainly — only one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year ; but, mark you, he met down 
there a nobleman who took a fancy to him, and 
what was the consequence ? why, he got him the 
living of Bedbury, and that poor curate who came to 
Thorpe Regis when I left it, is now Rector of Bed- 
bury, Canon of Westminster, and may, for aught 
we can tell, some day be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And yet there are some people who do not believe 
in Providence. Unhappily I believed in a bishop, 
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and this is the result. If I had to begin my life 
again, I should make a very different thing of it. 
Well, the end is not yet — that is one comfort." 

Which, being interpreted, meant — ^not that Mr. 
Trelwyn now expected his own merits to be ever 
recognized in this world, but that he hoped when 
the bishop's affiiirs came to be finally settled up in 
the next, that the heavenly auditors would remember 
how he stranded an old friend in Essex Marsh, and 
refuse in consequence to pass his lordship to the 
realms of bliss. 

Nor, to do her justice, was Mrs. Trelwyn one 
whit less vehement than her husband in bemoaning 
their unfortunate position. 

^^ For herself," she said^ " of course she did not 
care ; it was on her poor girls' account she felt the 
cruelty of their position. Parents did care for their 
children's degradation. If my poor mother were 
alive," Mrs. Trelwyn frequently informed her 
friends, ^^ it would break her heart to see me doing 
a servant's work," by which expression the lady only 
intended her acquaintance to understand that when 
her husband and girls were out of the room 
she sometimes had to put coals on the fire for 
herself. 
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Had Mrs* Trelwyn been really servant in the 
Vicarage, the wretched house most have become 
even more miserable than it was — for a worse 
manager, and an untidier woman, the Home 
Counties could not have produced. 

She was one of those dreadful people whose per- 
sons and homes are kept orderly and presentable 
merely by means of lady's-maids, footmen, parlour- 
maids, and so forth, and when once these accessories 
were removed, she and her belongings fell into a 
state of dilapidation which was only faintly shadowed 
forth by the neglected kitchen-garden and the 
useless dial. 

She had been a pretty, ladylike-looking girl when 
Mr. Trelwyn married her, and now she was a faded, 
dowdyish woman, with but one object left in life, 
viz. to get her daughters married — well, if she could 
— but, if she could not, then ill. 

"There is nothing for them hut marriage, 
Henry," she observed to her husband, which was 
true, only, unhappily, it chanced that men would not 
see the matter in the same light ; and abroad, as at 
home, the young ladies remained unsought and 
unwooed, while regretfully Mrs. Trelwyn thought 
of a little love affair of Henrietta's which she had 
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Dipped in the bud years, and years, and years 
before. 

^^ The man is now an alderman, and though it 
would have been a dreadful thing, still it would 
have been better than this," she considered, knowing 
that the wares were getting heavy, and that she 
was nearly tired of hawking them about. 

Had that impossible idea of his concerning be- 
ginning life afresh been practicable, Mr. Trelwyn 
should certainly, as a first step in the right direction, 
have changed his wife ; and yet if there were one 
portion of his career on which at the time he had 
piqued himself, it was on the fact of securing Lord 
Mayfort's niece, and getting the lady's family to 
sanction the match. 

"Ohl he's a fellow certain to rise," said that 
excessively easy-going nobleman when Lady May- 
fort told him she felt confident there was something 
between Henrietta and the curate. " He is sure to 
get on, and considering Etty has not a fortune, and 
that she has her father's relations, I do not think she 
can do better. He wiU get a good living some day, 
and " 

"But of course you do not intend to pve him 
one," interrupted Lady Mayfort, thinking not merely 
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of her own children, but also of her own brothers 
and nephews. 

^' Decidedly not ; he has his own friends, and 
more especially the Bishop of Soutbwark. He is 
certain to get on; a man of his appearance and 
abilities mnst get on." 

And so the engagement was sanctioned, and Mr. 
Trelwyn married Miss Bumton, and there was a 
yery grand wedding, at which the honourable young 
ladies from the Hall assisted, and the school children 
strewed the path with flowers, and the bells were 
rung, and the guests were afterwards entertained at 
a splendid breakfast, and the bride's presents were 
wonderfully beautiful and unsuitable — so said Mrs. 
Lance, the spouse of Mr. Trelwyn's rector — "/or a 
poor curaie's wifel^ and the settlements on which 
Lord Mayfort, in his capacity of unclehood, duly 
insisted, were perfectly correct and satisfactory; 
and although his lordship declared, laughingly, 
" you need not look to me for a living, Trelwyn," 
still Trelwyn already in imagination beheld the face 
of one of the family rectories, and started with his 
bride on their honeymoon, firmly believing his 
fortune was made, and that he need not trouble 
himself for ever after about anything. 
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When, however, he returned from his honey- 
moon, he found there were many things likely to 
trouble him. First, the means that had sufficed for 
a bachelor living in lodgings seemed lamentably 
insufficient when a wife had to be supported also ; 
a wife, further, who did not know beef from mutton 
till it was cooked, who was utterly at the mercy of 
her ser\'ant8, and who had not received even a 
rudimentary education in the matter of arithmetic. 
Second, the Mayforts were away, but a living had 
just fallen in, and still my lord made no move- 
ment to give it to him. 

" I will run up to town to see him, Etty,'' said 
the Rev. Henry Trelwyn ; and he went up to town, 
where Lord Mayfort laughed at him for leaving 
his bride so soon, and laughed still more when his 
visitor mentioned the living. 

"My dear fellow," he answered, "I told you 
not to look to me for a living." 

" I know you did, but " pleaded the curate. 

" Mr. Trelwyn, do not take what I am going to 
say in bad part," commenced his lordship; "but 
the fact is, you must never look to me for anything. 
Of course I was glad to do what lay in my power 
for Etty — an unfortunate match that of her mother's 
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— ^poor little girl, left without anybody belonging to 
her before she was ten years old. I had her at the 
Hall, and so forth, but I cannot continue that 
through another generation. I have children of 
my own growing up, and there are my brothers 
and my wife's brothers, and the Lord only knows 
who besides to provide for. I gave you fair 
warning, Trelwyn; do not say I led you astray; 
but if I can help you I will Isn't there some 
bishop fellow on whom you have a claim ? — ^we'U 
ask him down to the Hall, and remind him of it." 

Having received which cheering promise, the 
Rev. Henry Trelwyn turned his steps homewards, 
while Lord Mayfort remarked to his wife, "with 
that fellow's face and figure, and birth, and manner, 
he ought to have done better than Etty. He 
might have married an heiress and ten thousand 
a year." 

Failing the heiress, Mr. Trelwyn soon found his 
position unpleasant. Mrs. Lance, a vulgar, bustling, 
clever, intriguing woman, began to fancy Mrs. 
Trelwyn gave herself airs, that Trelwyn himself 
thought he was better than her husband. 

" They presume on the Hall," said the Rector's 
lady, severely; and the Hall being rather a sore 
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point with the Rector, be hearkened unto the voice 
of the woman. 

Deene Hall lay just outside the parish of Wrays- 
dale, and until Mr. Trelwyn's arrival there had 
been no connection or acquaintance between the 
rector of the one village and the great proprietor 
of the next. 

"What would you have me do, my dear?" 
asked the Rector. 

" Dismiss him," was the prompt reply, " and get 
some one more suitable — some one whose wife, if 
he have one, will get up for breakfast, and wear 
clothes less costly than silks and satins, and feathers, 
and real lace." 

The true fact of the matter being that poor Mrs. 
Trelwyn was wearing out her most inimitable 
trousseau, and airing her very best dresses — dresses 
she could never hope to replace with any one-half 
so good — in utter unconsciousness that in doing 
this she was committing a sin against the ruling 
powers. 

" But, my dear," ventured Mr. Lance, " where 
shall I again get a curate so suitable, so perfect a 
gentleman, so desirable in every way ? Only think 
of that Irishman they had at Deenefells, who when 
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his vicar asked him to a five o'clock dinner, observed 
to his wife, daring a pause in the conversation — 

** ' Laura, my dear, I wonder whether any of 
your ancestors ever dined by daylight.' " 

'* I'd have Laura'd her," remarked Mrs. Lance, 
fiercely. 

" Or that other," persisted the Rector, " who said 
he did not object to visiting the very poor, but Mr. 
Goodwin must excuse him mixing with the middle 
classes. It is not an easy matter to find a curate 
to one's mind," finished Mr. Lance. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!" was his wife's vigorous com- 
ment ; " there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it ; and for that matter, Samuel (Mr. 
Lance's godfather and godmother had conferred 
upon him this desirable scriptural name), for that 
matter, Samuel, why should we have a curate at 
all? Now that you have no pupils — (here Mr. 
Lance sighed ; it was through his wife he had lost 
them) — and that I am able to visit so much, why 
need we incur the expense ? " 

Why indeed. There had been a blessed time of 
comparative peace in the Rev. Samuel's life, when 
his wife was unable to visit, but she was now strong 
again, and like a war-horse smelt the battle afar. 
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Poor Mr. Lance would rather have had the worst 
curate who ever considered himself superior to his 
rector, tramping about the parish, than his wife ; 
but the wife could not be got rid of, though the 
curate might. 

" Certainly Mr. Trelwyn is expensive," the 'Rector 
began. 

"Expensive 1 I should think so, indeed, and use- 
less/' capped his wife. " One half his time gadding 
about among his fine friends, and when he is in the 
parish, off dining at some place, never to be found 
if he is wanted. I have not the least doubt but that 
he went to London to see Lord Mayfort about that 
vacant living, and if he gets it, will he consider you, 
do you imagine ? He will leave you just as soon 
as ever he can." 

" Well, my dear, we could scarcely expect him 
to do otherwise," mildly suggested the Rector. 

" Then why should we consider him ? If he be 
but lately married, he has married into a family that 
will take good care no one belonging to it wants 
for anything the Church can give. He will be 
well seen to. I wish we were as certain of pro- 
motion." 

VOL. L u 
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And tlius the curate's fate was sealed. He did 
not, as has been seen, get the family living, bat in 
lieu thereof he received notice from his rector, and 
removed in due time from Wraysdale to that other 
pariah, whence his successor was promoted to great 
honours. 

Worse than this also, he was removed from the 
neighbourhood of Deene Hall, and the advantages 
of residing near his wife's connections, who had given 
him a Eocial standing at Wraysdale difficult for a 
man of limited means to acquire elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, Lord Mayfort did not quite lose 
sight of his relation. Sometimes he and his wife 
were invited to stay at the Hall, and once also Lady 
Mayfort asked them to spend three days at the 
great town-house in Berkeley Square, on which 
occasion Mr. Trelwyn met the Bishop of Southwark, 
and found an opportunity of reminding that worthy 
prelate of the old friendship which had subsisted 
between Mr. Trelwyn's father and the bishop in 
days gone by. 

There was even something in these reminiscences 
concerning the bishop's previous life having been 
presuivcd by the courage and coolness of the Cor- 
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nish gentleman when both were lads together, and it 
may be assumed that his lordship was not quite un- 
grateful for the boon of existence, since, when bid- 
ding Mr. Trelwyn good-bye, he added in his best 
manner — 

"These things, my dear young friend, are not, 
I need scarcely tell you, always quite in my own 
power; but the very first opportunity which pre- 
sents itself, your father's son — the son of my dear 
dead friend — ^shall not be forgotten." 

From this time Henry Trelwyn trusted in a 
bishop. 

Three years passed by, and still his lordship gave 
no sign. Men died, and other men filled their shoes, 
but not even a pair of slippers was found amongst 
all the clerical property likely to fit the son of the 
bishop's dead friend. 

To all appeals there came one unvarying, reply. 

"The very first time my hands are free, your 
interests shall be attended to." 

And with this, for another year, Mr. Trelwyn 
had to be satisfied. 

Meanwhile he was deeply in debt — ^his expenses 
were increasing — he was the father of four children 
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— and the Majrforts seemed disinclined to cultivate 
much farther the pleasure of their acqu^ntance. 

At the Hall, Mr. Trelwyn, indeed, was usually 
sure of a tolerably cordial welcome, but Mrs. Trel- 
wyn's worn face and dowdyish attire found small 
favour in the eyes of her aunt. 

" I have no patience with ber," s^d that amiable 
lady; "she might manage so much better; and, 
beadea, if we begin to encourage them now, we 
shall have alt those children continually here. We 
have done our duty towards Henrietta, and no one 
can expect us to do more than our duty." 

Thus in the most natural way in the world the 
Treiwyns sank into the position of " poor relations," 
and remained there, until one day, six years after 
their marriage, a letter arrived from a certain Dean 
Jefiries, stating that, on the recommendation of bis 
much-esteemed friend the Bishop of Southwark, be 
had great pleasure in offering Mr. Trelwyn the 
living of All Saints', Essex Marsh. 

By the same post came also a lengthy epistle from 
the bishop, setting forth that although the living in 
question was not in every respect all he had hoped to 
be able to procure for the son of his old friend, still 
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he trusted it would ultimately prove the stepping- 
stone to something much more desirable. 

With fees, &c., the income might be reckoned at 
about 5007. per annum; there was a good house, 
and the duty was not heavy. 

Full of gratitude, Henry Trelwyn hurried up to 
town to thank both his patrons; and when, after 
notice given and the time fulfilled, he and bis wife 
moved into their new home, it was in the firm belief 
that now fortune really meant to shine upon them, 
and that Henry's face, figure, manners, and abilities 
had at length found a sphere where they might 
raise him to eminence. 

He borrowed money to pay off his debts — the 
Mayforts once more invited them to dinner in 
Berkeley Square — the merchants resident in Essex 
Marsh and the adjacent localities were very atten- 
tive to Mrs. Trelwyn, and acknowledged the superior 
address and attainments of her husband. 

There was great happiness for a time at the 
Vicarage, until Mr. Trelwyn discovered that the 
actual income on which he could depend was not 
quite three hundred a year, and that he had simply 
been given the living because the Bishop of South- 
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wark had beBtowed a rectory, in a really desirable 
neigbbourhood, worth a thousaad a year, exclusive 
of fees, upon the brother-in-law of Dean Jeffries. 

Year by year the merchants, whose wealth had 
swelled the Easter offerings at All Saints', and 
added another hundred to Mr. Trelwyn's iucome, 
left the parish, and emigrated — some farther north, 
some to the extreme west, some to a better world — 
till at length, as Mr. Trelwyn piteously informed 
bis patron, there was not a man left above the rauk 
of a clerk. 

Once again the Bishop of Southwark promised, 
and once again he delayed to perform — delayed 
so long, in fact, that he died; and then another 
prelate was appointed, who knew nothing whatever 
of Mr. Trelwyn, save by repute, which spoke of his 
debts, bis pride, his discontent, his nselessness. 

People blamed him for his extravagance, and 
yet the man did not indulge in a single personal 
luxury. 

Scandal itself could not accuse him of a solitary 
vice, save that of poverty. Let him strive as he 
might, he could not keep the wolf from the door ; 
and but for a most opportune legacy, which arrived 
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just when his only son was old enough to go to 
College, he could not have aflForded to send him 
to Oxford, or to start him in the world. 

When in the after-time Andrew Hardell came 
to know the man who had commenced life with 
such fair hopes, with such good chances of success, 
he pitied him as he had perhaps never pitied any 
one previously. 

Well he knew Essex Marsh by the period Mr. 
Trelwyn returned from abroad — well he knew its 
misery, its depressing air, its utter want of con- 
genial society, its banishment — as it seemed to him 
— from the world ; and if he found it hard to work 
there — if he who desired solitude — who had craved 
for a sphere of labour^ amongst the poor, the 
wretched, and the criminal — felt at times as though 
the stagnation of his existence would kill him — how 
must it, he thought, have aflFected the stately gen- 
tleman, who still in his old age retained something 
of the presence and beauty of his youth — who was 
handsome to the last — whose manners were courtly 
and ceremonious even when doing the poor honours 
of his miserable home, and who looked, when he 
stood up in the reading-desk, like one who, travel- 
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ling towards St. James', bad lost his way, and 
wandered by mistake into one of the poorest and 
meanest of London's purlieus. 

That Mr. Trelwyn had utterly neglected his 
parish, it is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state ; 
that his son, his former curate, bad neglected it 
still more, Andrew speedily discovered. 

The sick had died unvisited — marriage was an 
almost unknowo institution — the dead were buried 
elsewhere, and already small rows of cottages had 
crept up to, and were encroaching on the graveyard 
— the congregation consisted of a few school chil- 
dren, half-a-dozen old men and women who came 
for the sake of the doles some pious merchant of 
the city of London bad in former days left to pei^ 
petuate his memory— and a sprinkling of small 
shopkeepers, together with a select number of 
clerks, whose wives on Sunday bloomed forth into 
a splendour of apparel that astounded the curate's 
country imagination. 

There was not a man resident in the pansh to 
whom Andrew could apply for a sovereign when 
sickness or distress came upon a family. Never- 
theless, be did not despair ; he went about his 
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work, and he heeded neither rudeness nor con- 
tumely, both of which he received in the discharge 
of his duty. 

It was the evenings which tried him most, the 
long lonely evenings when he was too tired to read 
or to write — when he sickened for the sound of a 
friendly voice — for the tones of Madge's piano, for 
the old, old home which had been his, and which he 
had voluntarily renounced for ever. 

The first fortnight he spent in that dull un- 
healthy parsonage, he thought must kill him ; but 
at the end of that time there arrived a visitor 
who taught him companionship in his position 
might be more trying than solitude, conversation 
than silence. 

Not that tlie Eev. George Trelwyn was by any 
means a disagreeable man ; on the contrary, he was 
considered one of the pleasantest individuals ima- 
ginable, and Andrew found no reason to contradict 
this popular opinion concerning him. 

Nevertheless, his visitor tried him. He had 
thought in his folly that when he "tholed his 
asaze " at Dumfries, his ordeal was over. 

"Alas!" he considered, while on the morning 
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of George Trelwyn's arriyal tbey stood together 
within the altar-rails of All Saints' Churchy Andrew 
reading the commandments in an audible voice, and 
hb Vicar's son listening — "my 'Life's Assize' is 
only now beginning." 
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